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[contINvED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—|continvED.] 


With this injunction to the priest, Lucia enter- 
ed the jailor’s apartment, and Lorenzo that of 
the prisoner. 

“Brother!” said Nicola, throwing open his 
arms, and receiving his embrace, “ this is no less 
than I expected of you. You were ever my 
true friend—from infancy up. J have been pet- 
ulant—selfish—irritable at times—but you, nev- 
er—never!” 

“Speak not of things unpleasant, Nicola.” 

“T will not.” 

Lorenzo sat down close to his brother, and his 
eyes filled with tears as he gazed into his eyes. 

“Why do you weep ?” asked Nicola. 

“To see you here, brother.” 

“Nay, dear brother, this is unmanly. You 
believe me innocent ?” 

“Surely.” 

“ Then you know that my seclusion can be but 
temporary ?” 

“Alas!” said the priest, “justice is so 
blinded.” 

“ Surely you cannot think my life in danger?” 

“T trust not.” 

“Know you by whom I have been visited in 
this cell?” asked Nicola. 

“Tell me.” 

“ By Zillah Barracini !” 

“By that terrible young woman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And for what purpose ?” 

“She professed to be able to save me, if I 
would accept ber terms.” 

“Whas terms ?” 

“ The renunciation of Lucia’s hand.” 

“T need not ask your answer.” 

“T spurned the proposition.” 

“Tam glad you told me this,” said Lorenzo, 
after a thoughtful pause. “It is important to 
know this. Yes—yes, the Barracini—brother 
and sister—have worked us woe enough. One 
of them is—but no matter—we will pluck safety 
out of the very desperation of our situation.” 

He muttered to himself, so that only a few 
words were audibie to Nicola; yet they were 
enough to give him hope. 

“ You speak of a happy issue from this affair, 
of safety.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the priest. 

“And you think you can save me?” 

“T} if any, ina certain contingency.” 

“You speak mysteriously. 

“ Necessarily—my lips are sealed.” 

“ Cannot you explain yourself, brother t” 

“ Not now—but in heaven’s good time.” 

“JT wish you would be more frank with me,” 
said the prisoner. 

“ Patience, patience, brother,” said the priest. 
“That you may emerge from this trial in safety 
and with unblemished honor, is my prayer ; that 
you may possess yourself in peace and happiness 
of the good things of this earth, even uni 
end of a long life—such, too, is my prayer. “ate 
both be accomplished. But, Nicola, my 
young brother, these things may be ordered 
othe’ A mind of inconceivable greatness 
and power, guided by a boundless love, ordains 
and disposes of these events. It is ours to sub- 
mit to every award. We may shudder, we may 
shrink, we may wail, for human nature is weak, 
bit in the end, faith will surely nerve us to 
endurance.” 

“‘ Humbly and reverently, brother, I believe in 
what the heart of man purified by prayer and 
the holy church teaches.” 

“Then,” said Lorenzo, “ if thou art suddenly 
called on to part with this world, thou canst 
spurn it from thy feet as worthless *” 

“ No, brother, the world is a fair world. Bright 
as the unknown realms may be to which our 
feet are tending—yet in this world of ours there 
ismany a glory, many a pure joy. I cannot 
spurn music, flowers, light, glory, love !” , 

“Dear brother, your faith cannot yet be as 
powerful as it should be. Look at me! I am 
completely weaned from this weary world. I 
was once master of the sword—I have flung it 
aside; a marksman of a thousand ; my carbine 
hangs on the wall ; a daring rider, but now only 
the lazy going mule must bear the meek church- 

man. Glory beckoned me, I turned aside from 
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it. Beauty had charms, I am blind to them 
wow. Yet ia not my condition dark to despair. 
In my cell at night, I am visited by beatific 
visions. The dark walls of the monastery open, 
and on floods of light I see departing myriads of 
ethereal beings, brighter than ever Raphael’s pen- 
cil limned.” 

“ This is enthusiasm !”’ said Nicola. 

“Tt is religion!” said the priest. ‘It is thus 
she rewards her votaries. Wrench yourself free 
from the world; it may cost you agony—but the 
after pleasures more than compensate the pains.” 

“ Yet it is not unworthy to cling to life while 
hope remains,”’ said Nicola. 

“Nay, it is a duty,” said the priest. “And 
hence I go forth, dear Nicola, to try to help re- 
store you to all you love in this world—liberty, 
honor and your lady.” 

“ Thanks! thanks!” said Nicola. 

“But if I fail—” 

“T promise you I will meet my fate with the 
courage and faith of a Christian.” 

Lorenzo grasped his brother’s hand, covered 
it with kisses and with tears, and then, kneeling 
down with him, prayed long and fervently, grant- 
ing him, at the expiration of this exercise, that 
absolution which, as a minister of religion, he 
was empowered to extend. 

When his spiritual task was ended, the two 
brothers rose and stood facing each other. The 
countenance of the prisoner was bright and 
hopeful. 

“ Dear brother,” said he, “you leave me a 
changed person. I am now equal to either fate, 
prepared to die, if Heaven wills it, prepared, if 
acquitted, to enjoy the blessing of life with a 
grateful heart.” 

“ Heaven be praised for bringing you to this 
frame of mind,” said the good priest. “I will 
not conceal from you, who are so brave and firm, 
that I have no doubt that the darkest plots are 
weaving round you—and there is only a bare 
possibility that I may be able to foil them—but I 
will do my best to secure the triumph of inno- 
cence and justice.” 

“That I know full well,” said Nicola, grasp- 
ing his brother's hand, while tears came into hi¥ 
eyes. 

“‘Addio then,’’ said Lorenzo, “‘we shall meet 
again and often.” 

“A thousand thanks.” 

Fra Lorenzo then left the prison and returned 
to the monastery, feeling less sanguine than ever, 
and trembling for the result of the examination 
and trial. That Nicola was the,yictim of a deep 
laid plot, he was sure—but how was he to find 
the clue that would unrayel its mysteries? With 
am earnest prayer to Heaven for strength and 
wisdom, Fra Lorenzo then threw himself upon 
his wretehed pallet, not to sleep, for that he 
could not do, but to rest his aching limbs and to 
ponder over his brother’s situation. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE EXAMINATION, AN UNEXPECTED CHARGE. 


On the day fixed : the examination of the 
prisoner, the san shone brilliantly. The earth 








was clothed with verdure, flowers glowed in the 
morning light, and all nature wore a smile of | 
gladness. Lucia, springing from her couch went | 
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BETWEEN LUCIA MONTALDI AND THE BEGGAR. 


to the window ere the sun had risen, though all 
the eastern sky glowed with a érimson light. 
She waited until the sun rolled up into a cloud- 
less heaven, and while preparing to seek the 
prison, hailed the brilliant day as a favorable 
omen. 

When the sun was an hour high, she left her 
house, bearing in her hand a brilliant and fragrant 
bouquet of flowers. As she descended the steps 
she paused, for a woman bent with extreme age 
and clothed with rags was seated on the lowest 
step Lucia ever ready to bestow alms, placed 
a small piece of gold in the woman’s hand, as it 
lay listlessly in herlap. When the gold touched 
her palm, the poor old creature raised her wrink- 
led face to gaze at the beautiful girl. For a few 
moments she gazed, then sprang to her feet with 
great energy, as she exclaimed : 

“Go not forth—go not forth. Your hopes 
will fade like theSe bright flowers. Turn back— 
turn back—for your eyes will be dimmed by the 
gush of bitter tears This day your heart will 
bleed.” 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 

Lucia turned pale at the foreboding words of 
the sybil, and at her earnest impassioned man- 
ner, but after a moment’s reflection she spurned 
the unworthy sentiment of fear, and said, 
soothingly : 

“Ah, mother, you know not that Iam going 
forth to see a dear friend.” 

“Simple child,” replied the crone, “know I 
not that you go to him because he cannot come 
to you? Know I not that he pines for the light 
ofheavent Seek not to deceive me, Lucia Mon- 
taldi. I know you and whither you go. It is 
to spare you indescribable agony that I counsel 
you to stay at home. Yes, remain, for this day, 
a proud name shall be humbled to the very 
dust.” 

“Rather say, mother, that the innocent shall 


triumph.” 


No, no,”’ replied the old woman, energetical- 
ly. ™ The sunrose red as blood—the sca heaved 
like’@ breaking heart, and the wind wailed as it 
came down the mountain side—wailed as it has 
done but few times before—and they were days 
of dread and peril. The ravens clustered in the 
old oak tree by the torrent, where they still sit 
and watch. They sit and watch, and they croak 
to each other—for the raven is a cunning bird— 
ay, a prophetic bird, a bird of wisdom. I know 
their language, for I am skilled in strange arts, 
and men call me a witch: they are not so far 
wrong, my pretty maiden. Now can you tell 
why these birds of evil omen, with their funeral 
plumage and their dismal tones sit and talk to 
each other on the old doddered oak? I can tell. 
They watch fora scene of death, and they croak 
in the joy of their impish hearts for the foreseen 
fall of an innocent man. This day shall the 
innocent be as the guilty—this day three hearts 
shall break ; the heart of an old man, a young 
priest, and a beautiful maiden. They may 
weep—weep till their eyes are dim as mine—but 
their tears will avail them not. 
young dove—and fold your wings and brood in 
the desolate nest, for the shadow of death is 
abroad to-day. Home and weep—or if your 
hands must be busy, fashion no wedding gar- 
ment—rather the pale shroud that wraps the 
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dead. And bleach as ye may till it is as white 
as the driven snow, your labor will be vain—for 
there will be blood upon its whiteness when it 
folds the lost one.” 

The gray hair of the speaker fell over a face 
wrinkled and deadly pale, and the black cyes 
flashed from their orbits with fearful brilliancy. 
One skinny hand held the torn, fluttering mantle 
across her bosom, while the other pointed to the 
mountains. Thus stood the old woman—beg- 
gar, sybil, fortune-teller, call her what you will— 
before the trembling girl, and the low, deep tones 
of her voice thrilled to the heart of her hearer. 
In vain Lucia essayed to speak—her tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth. But at last she 
managed to gasp forth : 

“Whether your prophecy be false or sooth, I 
must perform my errand. I must obey the call 
of duty—my mission is to comfort the afflicted— 
to aid the heavy of heart.” 

The old strega gazed at her a few moments, 
and then spoke again : 

“Your heart beats fast with dread—your lips 
turn pale. When you have numbered as many 
years as I have, ill tidings will not shake your 
nerves. Bvt go your way—the end will come 
neither sooner nor later for you. Go, and hide 
your pain in your aching breast. It will be a 
pious fraud. Speak words of comfort till the 
last, like a true woman as you are, and when the 
end comes, lie your head upon the cold earth 
and die. Go!” 

The old woman motioned Lucia on her way, 
while she re-seated herself on the lowest door- 
step, and covering her face with her tattered 
mantle, rocked her body to and fro while she 
chanted a Corsican funeral dirge. 

Repressing the cry that rose to her lips, and 
placing her hands to her ears to shut out the 
direful sounds, Lucia hurried to the prison. 
Nicola received her joyfully, and, as he noticed 
her paleness, said : 

“Dearest Lucia, the day has chased the roses 
from your cheeks. Let it not be so. Look up 
and smile as is your wont, and make my heart as 
light as ever.” 

Lucia obeyed the request, and, encouraged by 
the confident tone of her lover, assumed, if she 
did not feel, something of her old light-hearted- 
ness. They sat hand in hand, till the jailor came. 

“Signora,” said Barletti, “you must leave 
now. In ten minutes the guard will arrive, and 
they must not find you here, or I shall be cen- 
sured for my indulgence, and forced to deny you 
entrance in future.” 

“Farewell, dear Nicola, take these flowers, 
they will remind you of me. And remember 
that God takes care of the innocent, and pun- 
ishes the guilty.” 

“TI believe it, dearest, and now farewell—we 
shall soon mect again, and perhaps in happier 
circumstances.”” 

With one fond embrace, Lucia left her lover 
and hurried into Antonio’s private apartment. 
In a few minutes she heard the drums of the 
guard, and the heavy tramp of infantry, and 


| looking forth beheld a detachment of soldiers 


with a proud, haughty officerin command. She 
had borne all hitherto with a brave, unshrinking 
heart, but now her strength gave way, and she 


| fainted. 











In the gloomy council hall of Ajaccio, filled 
with guards and officials, sat the podesta clad in 
his official robes. The prisoner was led to his 
seat in front of the official platform. He moved 
with a firm, unfaltering step, and sat down facing 
the judge, the calmest person in the hall. Very 
few spectators were permitted, but among them 
was Zillah Barracini, closely veiled, and watch 
ing the proceedings with eagerness, while in a 
distant corner was Lucia Montaldi, pale as death, 
but calm. No power could prevent her being 
present at this examination. 

“1 must hear what is said against him. Per- 
haps a word may save him. Who knows ?” 

Bernardina, too, had donned her mantle and 
accompanied the lady; indeed, but for the jail- 
or’s daughter, Lucia could not have obtained 
admission. 

After Nicola Foscari had taken his seat, a 
dead silence reigned throughout the hall, broken 
at last by the podesta. 

“Nicola Foscari,” said the judge, “I have 
been willing, in deference to your many friends, 
and with that anxiety which characterizes every 
movement of justice in the island of Corsica, to 
afford you the benefit of another examination. 

If you can clear yourself to my satisfaction of 
the charge of murdering Guiseppe Montaldi, you 
shall be liberated without a trial. Speak! can 
you disprove the charge ?” 

“Signor,” said Nicola, gravely, as he rose to 
reply, ‘I can only, as at our former interview, 
affirm my innocence. I would have died rather 
than raise my hand against the father of my 
betrothed.” 

“This is mere assertion,” said the podesta ; 
“justice requires proof. Is there any within 
hearing of my voice, who can afford sufficient 
éwidence to stop the proceedings against Nicola 
Foscari ?” 

No voice replied, no witness appeared. After 
a long silence, the podesta again spoke : 

“Nicola Foscari, you are remanded to prison 
to await your trial for the murder of Guiseppe 
Montaldi. But it is my duty to inform you that 
another crime is charged against you.” 

“ What!” cried Nicola, “is not the malice or 
invention of my enemies yet exhausted? What 
other false charge is brought against my honor ?”” 

“You are charged,” said the podesta, “ with 
the murder of Gennaro Montaldi!” 

“tis false!” cried Nicola—‘ who darés—” 

“Remember your situation, and in whose 
presence you stand,” said the podesta, severely. 

“TI crave your pardon,” said Nicola, “but 
these repeated assaults bewilder me.” 

“What say youto the charge?” asked the 
podesta, in his cold, unmoved manner. 

“Not guilty,” answered young Foscari, in a 
clear, distinct voice, audible in the most distant 
part of the court-room. 

“Record the prisoner’s plea,” said the podes- 
ta, to the clerk of the court. 

‘* Signor,” said Foscari, rising, ‘‘ permit me to 
ask who prefers this second accusation ?” 

A woman rose, at a signal from the podesta, 
and throwing back her veil, stepped forward, 
and said : 

“T, Isabel Montaldi, wife of Joachim Mon- 
taldi, mother of Gennaro Montaldi, murdered, 
accuse Nicola Foscari of having committed the 
foul deed !” 

“State upon what grounds you base this ac- 
cusation,” said the podesta, calmly. 

“The sword plunged in the body bore the 
arms of the house of Foscari, and the initials of 
the prisoner.” 

“ Produce the sword.” 

The sword was brought forward and handed 
to the judge, who examined it closely, shaking 
his head as he saw the arms of the Foscari en- 
graved on the rich hilt. 

“The proofs of your guilt are overwhelming, 
young man; yet we are loth to subject you to a 
second indictment without giving you a chance 
to be heard in your own defence. Take the 
weapon, and examine it yourself.” 

With a perfectly steady hand, Nicola received 
the sword, but his eye grew dark, and his lip 
pale as he gazed upon the weapon. For one 
moment he held itin his hand, uncertain whether 
to fling it from him or quietly return it. He was 
spared the trouble, for the podesta reached out 
his hand, and took it, saying at the same time : 

“Your answer, Signor Foscari. Did you ever 
see the rapier before?” 

“ Yes, it once belonged to me.” 

“ Write down,” said the podesta to the clerk, 
“that the prisoner admits the weapon to be his 
property.” 

“Stay!” cried Foscari, “ are you determined 
to destroy me? I made no such admission. I 
said that the weapon once belonged to me; but 
it has passed from my possession some months.”’ 

“Do you profess to have lost itt” asked the 
podesta. 

Vg Ho, I bestowed it as a gift upon a friend of 
mine.” 
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“ His name?” 

Nicola reflected for a moment, and then said : 
“T decline to give his name.” 

“It may be important to your safety.” 

“T cannot help it, signor.” 

“Well, sir, what have you to say to this 
charge, thus substantiated ?” 

“Nothing but to reiterate my first statement 
made before all here assembled, and before the 
merciful God—that I am innocent.” 

Signor Rabbia spoke again : 

“Tt appears that on the night Gennaro Mon- 
taldi was murdered, you came home wounded.” 

“Yes, in the back.” 

“Do not interrapt the bench again. You were 
wounded. After having stabbed young Gennaro, 
you turned and fled, and he fired after you. 
Was it not thus you received the wound that 
proved nearly fatal to you?” 

Nicola closed his lips and resolved to keep 
silence. He knew that Zillah Barracini had 
wounded him, but he had no proof of it but her 
own private confession, and even if he had, he 
scorned to accuse a woman. 

“Again I ask you,” said the podesta, “if you 
have anything to say for yourself?” 

Nicola arose. Erect and proud, he stood firm 
in his conscious innocence. Fixing his eyes on 
the judge, he spoke, and there was no weakness 
in his deep, manly voice : 

“Thave but three words to say—I am not 
GUILTY.” 

He sat down, and the judge was about to 
speak, when an unusual bustle occurred at the 
entrance of the court room. 

“What is that disturbance, Mr. Officer?” 
asked the podesta, of the captain of the guard. 

“ Signor, two witnesses on behalf of the prison- 
er, demand admission.” 

“Admit them.” 

Room was cleared for the new-comers, and 
the Chevalier Eugene de Montrose, accompanied 
by a friend, Signor Carlo Orsini, made his way 
up to the judge’s bench. As he passed the pris- 
oner, the chevalier made him a quick sign of 
intelligence. 

“ Signor podesta,” said the chevalier, “excuse 
my appearing before you in this unseemly array ; 
but I have just returned from a journey, and 
left my horse at the door. I am here as a wit- 
ness for my young friend, Nicola Foscari ; so is 
my friend here, Signor Carlo Orsini, whom you 
know.” 

The podesta gravely saluted the gentlemen, 
and requested them to take the oaths. 

“Your friend, chevalier,” said the podesta, 
“is, I am sorry to say, charged with the murder 
of Gennaro Montaldi—his sword was found in 
the body of the murdered man.” 

“Ts the weapon forthcoming?” asked the 
chevalier. 

“Tr is here.” 

“ Why, this is my sword. I have owned it for 
months,” said the chevalier. 

“Indeed! Then how came it in the body of 
young Gennaro Montaldi?” 

“Simply because I left it there,” replied the 
chevalier, coolly. 

“Then you slew him?” 

“ Most unquestionably.” 

“ What! do you confess to a murder ?” 

“ By no means.” 

“ Then explain yourself, chevalier.” 

“Twill. This Gennaro Montaldi forced a 
quarrel upon m:. We met in the mountains. 
He was avery >22tty master of his weapon, I 
assure the hono=:ble court; and yet one may be 
a very fair sword-player, and not be able to 
hold a blade against the weapon of the Chevalier 
de Montrose. Pardon the boast, but it is my 
speciality. Briefly, he overreached himself in a 
lunge. I put his weapon aside, and before he 
could recover himself, I had passed inside of his 
guard and delivered him a clean thrust in quarte, 
which let daylight through him. Ma foi! I felt 
the shell of my rapier strike hard on his ribs. 
If you will have the kindness to re-examine the 
weapon, you will find it stained to the very 
guard. Having thus wiped out the affront to my 
honor, I was about to recover my weapon, when 
footsteps were heard approaching, and my friend 
counselled me to retire from the field of honor, 
which I did with some precipitancy.” 

Signor Orsini, on interrogation, corroborated 
the story in every particular. ‘The podesta was 
forced, therefore, to acquit Foscari of the second 
charge, and it remained for him to stand his 
trial on the first. The chevalier was permitted 
to speak to the prisoner for a moment; and 
whispered : 

“Be of good courage, remember that your 
friends are moving heaven and earth to procure 
evidence for your acquittal.” 

Nicola thanked him warmly, and was then 
conducted ont of the court house by the guard. 
A large crowd was assembled outside, and many 
people brushed by him. Among others, a female 
closely muffled in black, crowded close to him 
and whispered in his ear: 

* Hope nothing ; a woman’s hate will accom- 
plish her revenge.” 

The young prisoner shuddered at the words; 
he had already begun to feel what it was to incur 
the hatred of a desperate and unprincipled 
woman. 


CHAPTER XVL 
THB TRIAL. 


Heave, black, wild-looking clouds rolled over 
the sky, there was a sullen rumble of thunder in 
the distance, and at long intervals faint gleams 
of lightning. Thicker and darker gathered the 
clouds, and the large, low court-room of Ajaccio 
looked gloomy enough, on the day when Nicola 
Foscari was arraigned for the murder of Guiseppe 
Montaldi, an aged maa, his friend and the father 
of his bride. Never hada darker charge been 
made against a noble son ef Corsica, and strong 
men shuddered at the idea of a youth of such 
high descent committing a deed worthy only ofa 
professional bravo. Of course, the most intense 
interest was felt in the issue, and the court-room 
was crowded to excess ; the galleries being filled 
with ladies : for a Corsican woman leves a crim- 
inal trial as well as a Spanish donna leves a bull- 
fight. 





The spacious court-room in which the fate of 
Nicola Foscari was to be decided, was imper- 
fectly lighted, and was darker than usual on this 
lowering day, but by chance, or the intention of 
the architect, the two windows were so placed 
that the focus of light embraced the judge’s 
bench and the seat allotted to the prisoner. 

On this the s] 3 were on hand 
as early as the doors were opened, and the civil 
officers of the court maintained order in the 
dense throng only by the most strenuous exer- 
tions. The multitude swayed to and fro, and a 
murmur like that of the ocean rose at intervals, 
from the compact mass. At length a dead 
silence prevailed, and all eyes were fixed upon 
the clock which indicated the approach of the 
hour for the commencement of the trial. After 
an interval of painful suspense, the roll of drums 
and the clash of arms were heard without, and 
then the whispered word “the podesta!” ran 
through the assembly. 

Thus heralded, Signor Alfonso Rabbia, the 
podesta of Ajaccio, made his entrance, and took 
his seat upon the bench. He wore his crimson 
robe, trimmed with spotless ermine, an emblem 
of the purity of his official character, with great 
dignity, and enacted his high part, as far as ap- 
pearances went, with great propriety. In the 
midst of the most profound silence, he sank into 
his seat in a graceful and dignified attitude, which 
he had just been practising before a mirror. So 
hushed was the vast throng, that you might have 
heard a pin drop in the court-room. 

Then followed another long pause, at the end 
of which the beat of mufiied drums was heard, 
and the door by which the prisoner was to enter 
was flung open. In their eagerness to get sight 
of the accused, the spectators now crowded for- 
ward to this point, and the civil officers, backed 
by the commands of the podesta, were unable to 
force back the multitude. Soon, however, the 
head of a detachment of musketeers and halber- 
diers appeared, and their levelled weapons 
opened a pathway to the criminal’s bench. 
Through the lane thus formed and hedged in 
with glittering steel, Nicola Foscari moved to his 
seat with a firm, elastic tread, while his clear eye 
surveyed the assembly and met the glances of 
eager curiosity, of prejudice, and even of hate, 
calm and unfaltering. He assumed his seat with 
so much dignity that it almost seemed as if he 
came to judgment and not to trial. 

“Nicola Foscari,” said the podesta, in a loud 
voice, “stand up and listen to the reading of the 
charge against you.” 

The young man rose, and his tall and graceful 
figure was conspicuous to the whole assembly. 
So firm was his attitude, so fearless his eye, so 
confident and yet respectful his whole demeanor, 
that a murmur of admiration ran through the 
assembly, confined not to the floor of the house, 
but participated in by the ladies in the gallery. 

When the reading of the indictment was fin- 
ished, the prisoner was asked in the usual form, 
whether he was guilty or not guilty ? 

“Not guilty,” replied Nicola Foscari, in a tone 
perfectly audible throughout the room. 

“You can sit down,” said the podesta. 

The government attorney opened the case. 
He enlarged on the magnitude of the crime that 
had been committed—spoke of the relation of the 
prisoner to his victim, and mentioned various in- 
stances of the furious femper of the accused. 
After which, he summoned Zillah Barracini as a 
witness against him. 

Her extraordinary beauty made a deep im- 
pression on the multitude, and, with the pro- 
found cunning of her nature, she veiled the fiery 
passions of her heart beneath an exterior of seem- 
ing modesty, foreign to her character, but grace- 
fully harmonizing with her sex, and with her 
faultless features. She affected to speak with 
reluctance, but she did not once contradict her- 
self, though subjected to a very severe cross ex- 
amination from the prisoner’s counsel. But 
when the letter signed by Guiseppe Montaldi 
was produced, in which the prisoner was charged 
with the murder of Gennaro, the prisoner’s 
countenance fell. 

“ Signor podesta,” said the government attor- 
ney, with a smile of triumph, “we have now 
shown a motive for the deed. It seemed strange 
indeed that the prisoner could have lifted his 
hand against the father of his bride, but this 
document shows that the relations between them 
were no longer amicable. The slaying of his 
relative by the prisoner had evidently determin- 
ed Signor Montaldi to break off all connexion 
with the accused. Hence the bloody revenge— 
the Vendetta.” 

“But,” objected the prisoner’s counsel, “ it 
has been shown that Gennaro was not murdered 
by my client.” 

“That makes no difference,” rejoined the 
quick-witted government counsel. “ Signor Mon- 
taldi believed that he had committed the deed— 
as this document distinctly shows ; and whether 
true or false, his action was the same.” 

“T should like to examine the document,” said 
the prisoner’s counsel. 

“Tt is at the service of my learned brother,” 
said the government attorney. 

Foscari’s advocate anxiously scanned the 
paper placed in his hands. At last his counte- 
nance brightened up. 

“ This letter is not in the hand writing of Sig- 
nor Montaldi,” he said. 

“Perhaps you will deny the genuineness of 
the signature,” retorted the government attorney, 
sneeringly. 

“Tt is not proved.” 

“ It is susceptible of proof, however.” 

Witnesses were called, and the authenticity of 
the signature was established. 

“‘T have no further evidence to offer,” said the 
prosecuting attorney, “and will rest my case 
here.” 

The prisoner’s counsel then rose and made 
an eloquent plea on behalf of his client—bat it 
failed to make an impression. “Let it not be 
supposed,” he said, “that we come hither an- 
prepared to meet the government. We, too, 
have an evidence—evidence of the strongest 
character. And in the first place, we have a 
man who witnessed the death of Guiseppe Mon- 
taldi, and was the recipient of his last wishes.” 

The Chevalier Eugene de Montaldi was called. 








He was called upon to state the exact words of 
the dying man. The reader will doubtless re- 
member what they were. Among the few broken 
words he uttered, were, “Lucia! protect her 
when I am gone. The convent—it is the safest 
place—danger threatens her.” 

“T have no questions to ask the witness,” said 
the prosecuting attorney. ‘I should have call- 
ed him myself could I have anticipated the na- 
ture of his testimony. It corrobates all we have 
advanced. The victim of the prisoner’s ven- 
geance did not commit his daughter to his care. 
O,no! He did not commend her to her betroth- 
ed—he had revoked his promise—but to the pro- 
tection of Heaven—for he had lost all confidence 
in Foscari. He died believing him to be the 
murderer of his nephew, knowing him to be his 
own assassin, and desirous only of shielding his 
daughter from his blood-stained hands !”” 

«May it please the court,” said the prisoner’s 
counsel, “‘we have another witness, who can 
completely establish the i e of our client, 
against whom such a mass of circumstantial 
evidence has been adduced—a document written 
by one hand and signed by another—the testi- 
mony of a bandit’s sister—the incoherent, deli- 
rious, unconclusive words ofa dying man. We 
shall bring forward a witness who can prove, not 
only that our client is innocent, innocent of this 
deed as yourself, Signor Podesta, but who knows 
the assassin, and can denounce him.” 

At this bold declaration all eyes were turned 
to the stand, where they beheld a tall figure 
shrouded in the cowl and cassock of the monas- 
tic dress. Fra Lorenzo, fop it was he, when 
he stepped forward, kept his head lowered and 
his face hidden, but as he took his place, he 
threw back his cowl and showed his features pale 
and determined. He gave his testimony in a 
firm, clear voice, but it was not so direct as was 
anticipated. He endeavored to show that at the 
time of the murder his brother was disabled by 
his wound, and consequently unable to commit 
the deed he was charged with; but it was shown, 
on the other hand, that Nicola had risen from 
his bed and been abroad, when the awful crime 
was committed. 

Lorenzo was greatly distressed as he saw that 
his efforts were unavailing to shake the combi- 
nation of ci it so ingenious] bined 
and arrayed against his brother. 

He wrung his hands, as he exclaimed: “I 
call all of you to bear me witness, I have brought 
forward all the proofs in my power—but they 
seem to avail nothing. Before God and this 
assembled people, I swear that Nicola Foscari is 
innocent. Yousee before you a minister of God, 
whom I pray that Heaven’s lightnings may 
blast, Heaven’s wrath consume, if he speaks 
falsely. Zhe prisoner is innocent, and I know the 
guilty wretch.” 

“Speak then, father,” said the podesta, “or 
the innocent wil suffer in the place of the 

uilty.” 

“Tobey a higher command than yours, in re- 
maining silent,” said Lorenzo. ‘A minister of 
God is sworn never to betray the secrets of the 
confessional.” 

“Not to save, brother’s life ?” exclaimed old 
Foscari, impetuously. 

“No, father. Not even to save a brother’s 
life!” replied Lorenzo, in accents of despair. 
“Hear me, podesta, I am pleading for the in- 
nocent. If you believe him guilty—and his fate 
is in your hands—delay his sentence, I ask for 
time. Ifyou doom him to die, you will have 
the guilt of murder on your soul, and you will 
live to rue your precipitancy to the last hour of 
your life. Spare yourself this agony of remorse. 
Nicola is not guilty. In a moment of weakness, 
when he thought death stared him in the face, a 
hardened wretch confessed his crimes to me, first 
making me swear a solemn oath not to divulge 
the secret while he lived. He yet lives—and my 
lips are sealed.” is 

“T cannot thus impede the course of justice,” 
said the podesta. ‘ Your brother has been tried 
by the forms of law—nothing but direct testi- 
mony in his favor can save him. Vague asser- 
tions of innocence will not avail. Who is this 
mysterious and unknown criminal ?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“ Then, if crime be committed, the guilt is on 
your soul. Lorenzo Foscari—I wash my hands. 
I have listened patiently to the evidence, and 
weighed it well—my judgment is not lightly 
formed. Murder stalks abroad and desolates 
our fair island. Crime is not the monopoly of 
the illiterate and low-born. Men of high descent 
and liberal culture set the laws at defiance, and 
make human life so cheap, that no one when he 
rises in the morning feels sure of laying his head 
on a pillow at night. It is time that the majesty 
of the law was vindicated. Secret assassination 
too often escapes chastisement—but when mur- 
der is clearly proven, the magistrate has no wisi, 
no alternative, but to mete out punishment..gI 
am constrained to say that the evidence fie 








the prisoner is clear and irrefragable. jHe has 
been proven guilty, and it only remains to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the law against him. \ 
Stand up, prisoner, and listen to the decree of 
the law.” 

Nicola Foscari, rose to his feet, pale, bat un- 
daunted, but at this moment, one wild shriek 
rang through the court-room. Nicola recognized 
the voice of Lucia in that wail of a broken heart. 
He stretched forth his hand to the ladies’ gallery 
whence the sounds proceeded, and shook in every 
limb. His father, who had until then, remained 
near him, broke through the crowd, and rushed 
from the hall; for he, too, had recognized the 
voice of his son’s bride, and flew to her assistance 
as she was borne forth into the open air. 

When the disturbance caused by this incident 
had subsided, the podesta pronounced the sen- 
tence of the court—viz., that in ten days thence, 
at the hour of noon, the prisoner should be con- 
ducted from the prison to the great square of 





Ajaccio, and be there beheaded by the 
executioner. 
“Hold!” exclaimed Lorenzo, frantically, 


breaking the dead silence which followed this 
awful sentence. “I conjure you to delay the 
execution. Give me at least twenty days. As 
a minister of God, I forbid you thus to abridge 


‘We shall meet again in a better world—where 





the space of a fellow-creature’s life.” 


“ You forget yourself,” said the podesta, stern- 
ly. ‘The decree of the supreme court of Ajac- 
cio admits of no deiay—its sentence is irre- 
vocable.” 

With a deep groan, Lorenzo sank into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands, while the 
prisoner, escorted by his guards, was removed 
from the court-room. He remained, wrestling 
with his agony, and unconscious of all that was 
passing around him, until the court-room was 
nearly empty, and an officer, touching him on 
the shoulder, told him respectfully, that it was 
time to leave. 

Then he started up, gazed wildly around him, 
and with a smothered cry, rushed into the street, 
and hastening to the prison, demanded to be 
admitted to‘An interview with the condemned. 
His garb and profession were a passport, and his 
wish was immediately granted. 

He found Nicola seated on his pallet, his hands 
clasped on his knees, in an attitude of calm 
thoughtfulness. Save that he was deadly pale, 
there were no traces of emotion in his handsome 
countenance. 

Lorenzo fell at his feet, kissed his hands, bath- 
ed them with tears, and pressed them to his 
heart, while his agony found vent in bitter 
grief. 

“Lorenzo! dear brother! calm yourself!” 
said Nicola. “Dry these tears—they only un- 
man me as well as yourself.* Look up! see! I 
am calm.” 

“No, bid me not be calm—seek not to raise 
me up. Let melie at your feet ; would that I 
might die there? Brother, brother—you are 
about to die for a crime you are guiltless of; 
while I shall go scathless, I who have murder- 
ed my own dear brother.” 

“Nay, brother, recollect yourself. I shall 
school myself to megt my fate without a sigh, 
and die as becomes a man and a Christian. 
You did your best to save me, and you failed. 
Human life is but a record of failures and ecrors. 


the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 

“ You have assumed my office,” said Lorenzo, 
sadly. “And I, who should sustain you, am in- 
capable of consolation. But say that you forgive 
me, Nicola ?”’ 

“Forgive you, dear brother! I have nothing 
to forgive.” 

“Yes, yes—your death.” 

“ T would not bid you swerve from what you 
consider to be your duty.” 

“If there were a doubt of what is my duty, 
you should have the benefit of it,” said Lorenzo. 
“‘ But no—the canons of the church are explicit ; 
the pope himself could not grant me a dispensa- 
tion to speak out—my conscience tells me that 
Iam right.” 

“Then abide by that, let the consequences be 
what they may,” said Nicola, firmly. 

“Ay, but lam human, and this trial wrings 
my soul. Would to God, Nicola, that my life 
might be accepted in the place of yours—cheer- 
fully would I lay my head upon the block to saye 

ou.” 

“I know it, Lorenzo, I know it, dear brother. 
I have ever found you the most self-sacrificing 
of men—the dearest, truest friend. You loved 
Lucia, you might have claimed her hand—but 
you nobly gave her up to me.” 

“Alas! the sacrifice was unavailing. You 
will never be man and wife.” 

“No, brother—but in that bright world to 
which we are tending—some by short steps— 
others by weary pilgrimages, she will be my 
angel-bride. Do you think that we shall sur- 
vive our earthly loves? If I thought so, I 
should fear to die.” 

“No, no, in the other world, as 1 firmly be- 
lieve, the pure in heart, severed by unhappy fate 
in this, will be re-united. The mother will clasp 
again the babe that has gone before her—the 
husband will meet his wife, the lover his bride; 
and I care not how soon I shall join you, dearest 
Nicola.” ; 

“No, you must live, live to comfort our 
father and Lucia. O, brother, brother,” he add- 
ed, after a pause, “itis hard to die, and to die 
an ignominious death. This earth is very beau- 
tiful—and love is blissful, when the heart is 
young, and the eye bright, and the blood dances 
gaily through the veins. But that dream is 

ast.” 
. At this moment, the door of the cell was flung 
open, and old Foscari strode into the narrow 
apartment, excited, fierce and frowning. Loren- 
zo had risen and stood confronting his father, 
pale and distressed, his cheek still wet with 
tears. 

“You here!” said the old man, sternly. “It 
is well, I suppose you came to exult over your 
work ?” 





“Spare me! spare me! I pray you,” said 
Lorenzo, extending his hands in supplication. 

“Spare you!” retorted the fiery old man. 
“Why did you not spare him—the innocent 
victim of your scruples? But you need not re- 
ply. I understand the motive. Your profession 
forbids you to use the weapons of a man—you 
resort to the arms of a woman. The spirit of 
the Vendetta lives in your heart, but it is the 
spirit of a cowardly Vendetta.” 

“ T understand you not, father,” said Lorenzo, 
sadly. 

“ You need not profess ignorance,” said Fos- 
cari, with asneer. ‘You could not bear to see 


Lucia in the arms of your brother, and, when 
the opport ‘presented itself to destroy him, 
of a 


you embraced it with the copGiapes 
coward.” 4 Z : 

“ Hoid |, father!” eried Ni 
him not, he is incapable of the 
charge him with. _His heart is pure as an 
angel’s.”” 

“And he shows it,” said Foscari, “by keeping 
faith with a cut-throat, at the expense of his 
brother's life.% ’ 

“ The pledge of a) 
ble,” said Lorenzo, 

“Even when given to a slave of Satan?” 
asked Foscari, with a sneer 

“I but strive to do my duty, father.” 








of God is irrevoca- 





“Do itthen. Make haste to undo what your | 
ove silence has accomplished. It is not | 








too late to retrieve the wrong. Hasten to the 
podesta. Denounce the guilty and save the 
innocent. Speak! will you do it?” 

“ Father, I cannot.” 

“You mean you have not the will.” 

“Tt is beyond my power—my oath forbids.” 

“Then hear me! A father’s curse be on your 
head !”” f 

“Stay, stay,” cried Nicola, “do not this great 
wrong; your curse will recoil upon yourself. If 
I, the victim of cruel circumstances, bless my 
brother, and recognize him as my truest friend, 
it is not for you to outrage and denounce 
him.” s 

“Away!” cried the furious old man. “ If his 
tongue is tied, mine at least is free. Maledic- 
tion on thee, Lorenzo Foscari! Accursed was 
the hour of thy birth. Hence from my sight! 
Henceforth thou art no son of mine—but an out- 
cast. Thy name shall be a by-word throughout 
Corsics. Thou shalt bear on thy forehead the 
brand of the elder Cain—and long as thou wan- 
derest on the earth—men shall name thee as the 
murderer of thy brother.” 

With « cry of despair, and pressing his hands 
on his ears, in the vain effort to shut out the ac- 
cents of the curse, the unhappy Lorenzo fled from 
the presence of his infuriated father. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 





AN OUTRAGED SHOWMAN. 


Artemus Ward has written a letter to the 
Cleveland Plaindealer. In it he says: 

“ Hear in the Buzzum of my famerly i am en- 
joyin myself, at peas with awl mankind and the 
wimmin folks likewize. I go down to the village 
ockashunly and take a little old Rye fur the stum- 
mucks sake, but i avoyd spiritus luckers as a gin- 
eral thing. No man evir seen me intossikated 
but onct and thatair happind in Pittzbug. A 
parsel of ornery cusses in that mizzerable sity 
bustid inter the hawl durin the nite and aboosed 
my wax works shamful. I dident obsarve the 
outrajus transachuns ountil the next evenin when 
the peple begun for to kongregate. Suddinly 
they kommensed fur two larf and holler in a 
boyterious stile. Sezi good peple whats up? 
Sez thay thems grate wax works isnt they old 
man? [immejitly looked up ter where the wax 
works was and my blud biles asi think of the 
site which then met my Gase. I hope two be 
dobrabbertid if them afoursed rascals nadn’t gone 
and put a old kaved in hat onter George Wash- 
ington’s hed and shuvd a short black klay pipe 
inter his mouth. His noze they had paintid red 
and his trowsis legs they had shuvd inside his 
butes. 

“« My wax figger of Napoleong Boneypart was 
likewise mawltreatid. his sword was danglin 
tween his legs, his cocked hat was drawn klean 
down over his ize and he was plased in a stoopin 
posishun lookin zactly as tho he was as drunk as 
a biled owl. Ginral Tayler was standin on his 
hed and Wingfield Skott’s koat tales ware pind 
over his hed and his trowsis ware kompleetly torn 
orf frum hisself. My wax works representin the 
Lords Last Supper was likewize aboozed. Three 
of the Postles ware under the table and two of 
um had on old tarpawlin hats and ragged pee 
jackits and ware smokin pipes. Judus iskarriot 
had on a cocked hat and was apparently drinkin, 
as a Bottle of whisky sot befour him. This ere 
specktercal wms too much fur me, 
$ ow and then drowndid my sorrers in the flowin 

ole. 

“ Probly ile rite you agin befour i take my de- 
parture on the Summer kampain. 

“ Very respectfully Yures, 
“Artemus Warp, T. K.” 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


About thirty years ago when Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer was a bridegroom and the present 
Lady Bulwer his bride, that exquisite poetess 
“LL. E. L.,” wrote and published an account of 
their characters and personal appearancs. They 
were both quite young, and each of them was in 
delicate health. The bridegroom was described 
as pale and fascinating, and the bride was paint- 
ed as afragile and fairy-like creature of surpass- 
ing loveliness. ‘The tender tints of her cheek 
were said to be “like rose-leaves crushed on 
ivory.” The description was read everywhere, 
and the public admiration and the public sym- 
pathy were deeply excited for the charming 
young pair, who, it was thought, must soon pass 
away from a world too coarse and rude for such 
gentle and lovely natures as theirs. 

Ah, little dreamed the reader then, that, after a 
very few years, the gentle bridegroom would strike 
the tender bride, that she would seek redress by 
puvlishing a series of coarse, fierce, and vituper- 
ative novels and pamphlets against him, and 
that, after a few more years, she, grown to be a 
sturdy, red-faced, and muscular woman, would 

ursze him in his canvass for Parliament, take 
bee stand upon the hustings in reply to hig publie 
speeches, call upon him to confront her, shout 
“coward ”’ at him in his precipitate flight from 
her presence, and announce her determunation to 
persecute him till he should cry for mercy and 
humbly make her amends for all his villanies.— 
Louisville Journal. 





WRIST DROP FROM LEAD POISONING. 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine 
and Sutgery gives the particulars of a case of 
lead poisoning which is interesting to printers. 
A compositor who had previously enjoyed good 
Ith, had been for a week using new type, whi 
the sharpness of its edges, had worn the 
ot the extremities of the fingers of his ie 

Two days before his resort to medi 

treatment he began to lose the power,of his right 
wrist, and at the end of two days 4i@ ysis 
was complete. From the local app! 
poison, and the local limitation of its Fesults, the 
physician determined to treat it locally; and 
bearing in mind the strong aftinity of sulphur for 
lead, the ease with which salts of lead are decom- 
posed by sulphurets, and the facility with which 
the skin both absorbs and evolves sulphurg he 
determined to confine his treatment to soaking 
the hand and wrist im a solution of sulphuret of 
potassium, and thus to eliminate the lead. The 
solution was made of the strength of one cance 
of sulphuret of potassium to tepMounces of water, 
and the patient ordered to keep his hand in it for 
three hours at a time, thrice in the twenty-four 
hours—the solution to be tepid. No other treat- 
ment was adopted, and in a week the hand was 
a* strong as the other, and the patient left the 
hospital well. 













THE STRENGTH OF WOMAN. 
Is it not wonderful that, down to the present 


r time, women have really never discovered thei 


own tremendous strength? They have only @ 
be ef one accord, and in some hundred years at 
most, the human race would fade clean fiom the 
earth, fade like an old multiplication sum from 
a school-boy’s slate. And this truth is either 
so profound, that, like a well sank to the gmat 
podos, woman is afraid to look into#e—her litte 
head would turn so giddy at the very brink—«t, 
by some accident, it is one of the wells of trath 
(and she hag many) that Kebecea has not ye 
discovered.—Jerroid. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SERENADE, 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Wake, love, wake! the silver dews are falling, 
The winds and the waves with Gute tones are calling, 


dreams ; 
The wave's low dash is heard, 
Aud the trilling night bird 
Is humming « song where the starlight gleams 


Wake, lets, wake! the summer moon is stealing 

Along o'er the vale, and our vine bower revealing, 

Aad the shy birds are keeping our trysting hour alone; 
Whispers float apon the stream, 
Tn the grass the fire flies gleam, 

And the winds seom to breathe seek, seck thine own. 


©, haste, love, haste, and let us be a roaming 
With thy soft white feet where the blue stream is foaming, 
And flowers, love, to bend ‘neath thy light, fairy tread; 
Thy voice my music sweet, 
And thy dark eye guide my feet 
Where the wild roses blush at thy warm lip so red 


Dost thou hear my song, love? 0, let us be a going; 
Taste while the clouds o'er the tell-tale moon are blowing, 
Steal from thy casement, like a star from the eky ; 

My guitar to thee I'll wake, 

Thy throne shall be the glossy brake; 
Then haste down, my love, and away let us fly! 


ere 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE COLLISION AT SEA: 
—OR— 
THE RESULT OF DUTCH COURAGE. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES FRANCIS ALCORN, 


“Kerr her east by north, Mr. Williams, and 
see that your watch maintain a bright lookout 
forward!” said Harry Dennison, chief officer of 
the old ship Huguenot, of New York, address. 
ing his subordinate, as the latter appeared on 
the poop, a few minutes past eight bells, in the 
first watch, one dark, squally night, in latitude 
45 dogrees north, longitude 56 degrees, 14 min- 
utes west. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the latter's response, as 
he completed his toilet by passing his right 
arm through the dangling sleeve of his reefing 
jacket, which garment he settled fairly on his 
shoulders and buttoned round his form, as he 


Where the reeds and the flowers are nodding in thelr | 





walked aft to the wheel, where he halted, sub- 
jecting the compass, helmsman, and trim of the | 
sails toa succession of keen regards, which he 
followed with a scrutinizing gaze at the horizon, 
astern, and on each quarter, when, apparently | 
satisfied he returned to the mate’s side, saying : | 

“Rather wild weather to-night, Mr. Denni- | 
son.” 

“Yes, indeed! You must be cautious, and 
ease her off, when these squalls are about to 
strike. ‘They come out heavy from northwest 
sometimes ; and above all, have those lights 
forward kept in good trim.” 

“ Lights; why, sir, are there two ?’” | 

“Yes. That in the light house* was extin- 
guished soon after four bells, when I had one of 
the signal lanterns trimmed, and attached to the 
fiying-jib stay. There, I betieve it's out now! 
Forward there !” 

“Sir?” 

“ How’s that light in the signal lantern 1” 

“ Just gone out, sir.” 

“Well, jump out there, one of you, and 
bring it in.” 

“ Man out after it now, sir.”’ 

“ All right. Bear a hand, and have it trimmed 
and replaced,” rejoined the mate, adding to the 
helmsman: ‘ Mind your wheel, ‘Tom, and take 
no relief until that man comes inboard !” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the cheerful response of 
the helmsman, whereupon the captain resumed 

“ As I was saying, Mr. Williams, I deem it 
absolutely necessary to maintain two lights for- 
ward on such a night, and in such a place as this 
It is quite probable we shall fall in with a fish 
ing fleet ere daylight, and it behooves us to adopt 


every precaution to ensure our own and their 
safety.” 





“ True, sir; on these banks no man can be 
too cautious, nor indeed anywhere, when run 
ning before such a gale as this,” 


“You might say under any circumstance 
whatever, Mr. Williams. No; no amount oi 
caution, when having for its object the safety of 
human life, can ever exceed the existing de 
mand therefor; and here on these banks par 
ticularly. Why, I’ve run through a fleet here 
in broad daylight, with a good, rushing breeze, 
when. ’twas only by the exercise of great cau 
tion, and no little skill we escaped collision.’ 
The hail “ light hot” at this instant arreste: 
their attention and prevented further conversa 
tion for the moment, and the wheel being re 
lieved, Mr, Williams, as officer in charge haile: 
the lookout, demanding : “ Where away 1” 
“Dead ahead, sir!” was the hurried respons: 
“Steady, for your life, my man!" exelaime: 
the efficient second officer, springing to the le: 
side of the wheel, where he remained gazing in 
tently at the compass, for the space of thirt 
seconds, when he returned to the weather quar 
ter, and walking quickly forward to the break 
the poop, hailed the lookout, demanding 

“ How's that light now ?”’ 

“A point to the starboard, sir, an’ clo 
aboard !” 

“Luff! luff!” exclaimed the second ma: 
quite cool, at the same time walking aft, wi 
the helmeman as he obeyed the decisive ords 
responded: “ Luff it is, sir!” 

“ How's her head now 1 demanded the fo 
mer, as he regained the weather mizzen riggin 
where Mr. Dennison had remained stationar 
a silent, though deeply interested spectator 
his subordinate’s movements 

“ Northeast, half east, sir.”’ 

“ Bteady! no higher! Forward there! i 
port that light when it bears abeam.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

For nearly three minutes neither of the office 


spoke, when the lookout hailed the quarter de 
reporting 





“ Light abeam pow, sir.” 
“Ay, ay. Keep « bright lookout, my te 


* A reflecting iantern attached to the extreme end 
the bxwaprit 
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, wrist, and at the end of two days 














to retrieve the wrong. Hasten to the 
Denounce the guilty and save the 

t. Speak! will you do it?” 

.er, I cannot.” 
i. mean you haye not the will.” 

: beyond my power—my oath forbids.” 
nhear me! A father’s curse beon your 
7, stay,” cried Nicola, “do not this great 
your curse will recoil upon yourself. If 
victim of cruel circumstances, bless my 
, and recognize him as my truest friend, 
\ot for you to outrage and denounce 


> 

way Y” cried the furious old man. “ If his 
» is tied, mine at least is free. Maledic- 
. thee, Lorenzo Foscari! Accursed was 
‘ur of thy birth. Hence from my sight! 
forth thou art no son of mine—but an out- 
Thy name shall be a by-word throughout 
‘a. Thou shalt bear on thy forehead the 
of the elder Cain—and long as thou wan- 
on the earth—men shall name thee as the 
rer of thy brother.” 

‘th a ery of despair, and pressing his hands 
s ears, in the vain effort to shut out the ac- 
of the curse, the unhappy Lorenzo fled from 
-esence of his infuriated father. 

[coNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

k numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 

revious chapters of this story, can be had at our 

of publication or at any of the periodical depots.} 





AN OUTRAGED SHOWMAN. 


rtemus Ward has written a letter to the 
eland Plaindealer. In it he says: — 
Hear in the Buzzum of my famerly i am en- 
myself, at peas with awl mankind and the 
min folks likewize. I go down to the village 
ishunly and take a little old Rye fur the stum- 
ks sake, but i avoyd spiritus luckers as a gin- 
thing. No man evir seen me intossikated 
onet and thatair happind in Pittzbug. A 
‘1 of ornery cusses in that mizzerable sity 
id inter the hawl durin the nite and aboosed 
wax works shamful. I dident obsarve the 
ajus transachuns ountil the next evenin when 
peple begun for to kongregate. Suddinly 
vy kommensed fur two larf and holler in a 
terious stile. Sezi good peple whats up? 
thay thems grate wax works isnt they old 
1? Limmejitly looked up ter where the wax 
ks was and my blud biles asi think of the 
which then met my Gase. I hope two be 
rabbertid if them afoursed rascals nadn’t gone 
i put a old kaved in hat onter George Wash- 
‘on’s hed and shuvd a short black klay pipe 
‘his mouth. His noze they had paintid red 
| his trowsis legs they had shuvd inside his 


es. 
‘My wax figger of Napoleong Boneypart was 
,wise mawltreatid. his sword was danglin 
‘en his legs, his cocked hat was drawn klean 
.wn over his ize and he was plased in a stoopin 
sishun lookin zactly as tho he was as drunk as 
led owl. Ginral Tayler was standin on his 
{and Wingfield Skott’s koat tales ware pind 
orhis hed and his trowsis ware kompleetly torn 
frum hisself. My wax works representin the 
_ords Last Supper was likewize aboozed. Three 
the Postles ware under the table and two of 
. had on old tarpawlin hats and ragged pee 
kits and ware smokin pipes. Judus iskarriot 
vd on a cocked hat and was apparently drinkin, 
a Bottle of whisky sot befour him. This ere 
ecktercal was too much fur me, i klosed the , 
ow and then drowndid my sorrers in the flowin 
Sole. 
“ Probly ile rite you agin befour i take my de- 
urture on the Summer kampain. 
“ Very respectfully Yures, 


“Artemus Warp, T. K.” 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


About thirty years ago when Sir Edward 
ytton Bulwer was a bridegroom and the present 
‘ady Bulwer his bride, that exquisite poetess 
L. E. L.,” wrote and published an account of 
\eir characters and personal appearancs. They 
ere both quite young, and each of them was in 
‘olieate health. " The bridegroom was described 
's pale and fascinating, and the bride was paint- 
Las afragile and fairy-like creature of surpass- 
ig loveliness. ‘The tender tints of her cheek 
vere said to be “like rose-leaves crushed on 
vory.” ‘The description was read everywhere, 
.nd the public admiration and the public sym- 
pathy were deeply excited for the charming 
young pair, who, it was thought, must soon pass 
away from a world too coarse and rude for such 
sentle and lovely natures as theirs. 
* Ah, little dreamed the reader then, that, after a 
very few years, the gentle bridegroom would strike 
the tender bride, that she would seek redress by 
publishing a series of coarse, fierce, and vituper- 
ative novels and pamphlets against him, and 
that, after a few more years, she, grown to be a 
sturdy, red-faced, and muscular woman, would 
pursue him in his canvass for Parliament, take 
her stand upon the hustings in reply to hig public 
speeches, call upon him to confront her, shout 
“coward ” at him in his precipitate flight from 
her p , an her determination to 
persecute him till he should cry for mercy and 
humbly make her amends for all his villanies.— 
Louisville Journal. 








WRIST DROP FROM LEAD POISONING. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine 
and Surgery gives the particulars of a case of 
lead poisoning which is interesting to printers, 
A compositor who had previously enjoyed good 





\ 














Ith, had been for a week using new type, whi 

the sharpness of its edges, had worn the 

of the extremities of the fingers of his right 
Two days before his resort to medical 


treatment he began to lose the power,of his right 
ys 






was complete. From the local appli 


poison, and the local limitation of its Fesults, the 


| physician determined to treat it locally; and 


bearing in mind the strong aftinity of sulphur for 
lead, the ease with which salts of lead are comm 
posed by sulphurets, and the facility with whic 
the skin both absorbs and evolves sulphury he 
| determined to confine his treatment to soaking 
the hand and wrist in a solution of sulphuret of 
| potassium, and thus to eliminate the lead. The 
solution was made of the strength of one ounce 
of sulphuret of potassium to vepmounces ot - 
and the patient ordered to keep his hand in it for 
three hours at a time, thrice in the twenty-four 
hours—the solution to be tepid. No other treat- 
ment was adopted, and in a week the hand —< 
as strong as the other, and the patient left the 
hospital well. 





THE STRENGTH OF WOMAN. 

Is it not wonderful that, down to the present 
time, women have really never discovered their 
own tremendous strength? They have only to 
be of one accord, and in some hundred years at 
most, the human race would fade clean from the 
earth, fade like an old multiplication sum from 
a school-boy’s slate. And this truth is either 
so profound, that, like a well sunk to the amti- 
podos, woman is afraid to look intodt—her litte 
head would tarn so giddy at the very wink 
by some accident, it is one of the wells of trut 





(and she h many) that Rebecca has not yet 
discovered. Jerrold. 
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A SERENADE. 





BY LIZZIB MORSR. 
Wake, love, wake! the silver dews are falling, 
The winds and the waves with flute tones are calling, 
Where the reeds and the flowers are nodding in their 
dreams ; 

The wave's low dash is heard, 

And the trilling night bird 
Is humming a song where the starlight gleams. 


Wake, Soe, wake! the summer moon is stealing 

Along o'er the vale, and our vine bower revealing, 

And the shy birds are keeping our trysting hour alone; 
Whispers float upon the stream, 
In the grass the fire-flies gleam, 

And the winds seem to breathe seek, seek thine own. 


'O, haste, love, haste, and let us be a roaming 


With thy soft white feet where the blue stream is foaming, 
And flowers, love, to bend ‘neath thy light, fairy tread ; 
Thy voice my music sweet, 
And thy dark eye guide my feet 
Where the wild roses blush at thy warm lip so red. 


Dost thou hear my song, love? 0, let us be a going; 
Taste while the clouds o’er the tell-tale moon are blowing, 
Steal from thy casement, like a star from the sky; 

My guitar to thee I’ll wake, 

Thy throne shall be the glossy brake; 
Then haste down, my love, and away let us fly! 


4 
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THE COLLISION AT SEA: 


—oR— 
THE RESULT OF DUTCH COURAGE. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES FRANCIS ALCORN. 


“Keep her east by north, Mr. Williams, and 
see that your watch maintain a bright lookout 
forward !” said Harry Dennison, chief officer of 
the old ship Huguenot, of New York, address- 
ing his subordinate, as the latter appeared on 
the poop, a few minutes past eight bells, in the 
first watch, one dark, squally night, in latitude 
45 degrees north, longitude 56 degrees, 14 min- 
utes west. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the latter’s response, as 
he completed his toilet by passing his right 
arm through the dangling sleeve of his reefing 
jacket, which garment he settled fairly on his 

houlders and b d round his form, as he 
walked aft to the wheel, where he halted, sub- 
jecting the compass, helmsman, and trim of the 
sails toa succession of keen regards, which he 





_ followed with a scrutinizing gaze at the horizon, 


astern, and on each quarter, when, apparently 
satisfied he returned to the mate’s side, saying: 

“Rather wild weather to-night, Mr. Denni- 
son.” 

“Yes, indeed! You must be cautious, and 
ease her off, when these squalls are about to 
strike. They come out heavy from northwest 
sometimes; and above all, have those lights 
forward kept in good trim.” 

“ Lights ; why, sir, are there two?” 

“Yes. That in the light-house* was extin- 
guished soon after four bells, when I had one of 
the signal lanterns trimmed, and attached to the 
flying-jib-stay. There, I betieve it's out now! 
Forward there !” 

“ Sir?” 

“ How’s that light in the signal lantern ?” 

“Just gone out, sir.” 

“Well, jump out there, one of you, and 
bring it in.” 

“Man out after it now, sir.” 

“ Allright. Bear a hand, and have it trimmed 
and replaced,” rejoined the mate, adding to the 
helmsman: ‘“‘ Mind your wheel, Tom, and take 
no relief until that man comes inboard !” 


“Ay, ay, sir,” was the cheerful response of 
the helmsman, whereupon the captain resumed : 

“As I was saying, Mr. Williams, I deem it 
absolutely necessary to maintain two lights for- 
ward on such a night, and in such a place as this. 
It is quite probable we shall fall in with a fish- 
ing fleet ere daylight, and it behooves us to adopt 
every precaution to ensure our own and their 
safety.” 

“ True, sir; on these banks no man can be 
too cautious, nor indeed anywhere, when run- 
ning before such a gale as this.” 

“ You might say under any circumstance 
whatever, Mr. Williams. No; no amount of 
caution, when having for its object the safety of 
human life, can ever exceed the existing de- 
mand therefor; and here on these banks par- 
ticularly. Why, I’ve run through a fleet here 
in broad daylight, with a good, rushing breeze, 
when. ’twas only by the exercise of great cau- 
tion, and no little skill we escaped a collision.” 

The hail “light ho!” at this instant arrested 
their attention and prevented further conversa- 
tion for the moment, and the wheel being re- 
lieved, Mr. Williams, as officer in charge hailed 
the lookout, demanding: “‘ Where away ?” 

“Dead ahead, sir!” was the hurried response, 

“Steady, for your life, my man!” exclaimed 
the efficient second officer, springing to the lee 
side of the wheel, where he remained gazing in- 
tently at the compass, for the space of thirty 
seconds, when he returned to the weather quar- 
ter, and walking quickly forward to the break of 
the poop, hailed the lookout, demanding: 

“ How’s that light now ?”’ 

“A point to the starboard, sir, an’ close 
aboard !” 

“Lutf! luff!” exclaimed the second mate, 
quite cool, at the same time walking aft, while 
the helmsman as he obeyed the decisive order, 
responded: ‘ Luff it is, sir!” 

“How’s her head now ?” demanded the for- 
mer, as he regained the weather mizzen rigging, 
where Mr. Dennison had remained stationary, 
a silent, though deeply interested spectator of 
his subordinate’s movements. 

“ Northeast, half east, sir.” 

“Steady! no higher! Forward there! Re- 
port that light when it bears abeam.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

For nearly three minutes neither of the officers 





spoke, when the lookout hailed the quarter deck, | 


reporting: ‘ Light abeam now, sir.” 


“ Ay, ay. 


* A reflecting lantern attached to the extreme end of 
the bowsprit. 


Keep a bright look-out, my ban- | 
fogs and breezes were ever created. 


i 


tams,” responded the second mate, encourag- 
ingly, and then, turning to the helmsman, added 
pleasantly: ‘‘ Keep her off, east by north, Ben, 
and mind your helm sharp, until they get that 
signal lantern out.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, east by north it is !” 

Mr. Dennison now addressed his subordinate, 
demanding : 

“Do you always adopt the course to avoid 
collision when in danger, that I have just wit- 
nessed ?” 

“Yes, sir, invariably, when circumstances 
will admit.” 

“ For what reason do you adopt this method, 
in preference to any other?” 

“Because I am convinced, as far as I am 
concerned, of its superiority to any other ever 
adopted in my presence.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Williams. Ido not ques- 
tion you thus closely, because I contemn or ap- 
prove of any particular theory, regarding the 
management of a ship in seasons of extreme 
peril; but you will confer a favor by enumera- 
ting the various features which in this method 
you deem recommendatory.” 

“With pleasure, sir. As you observed, upon 
a sail being reported close aboard, by simply 
directing your attention to the compass, you can 
readily form a correct idea of the other’s course, 
thereby affording you full freedom of action, in- 
dependent of your neighbors. But in order to 
avail yourself of every advantage, it is necessary 
you should have correct reports of the bearings 
of the vessel, and also of the most remote change 
therein. I make a practice of instructing my 
watch individually on this head, at the com- 

t of each passage, a labor which has 
resulted beneficially in several instances. I have 
found the rule just given works advantageously, 
not only when the object was dead ahead, but 
when bearing down on either bow. In fact, it 
cannot fail, if followed coolly and confidently, 
without some extraordinary movement of the 
opposing vessel renders it abortive at the very 
last moment, while one of its most recommend- 
atory features is, that the manceuvre can be 
conducted without the slightest confi » which 





rope is attended with enough of difficulty with- 
out this additional bar in the path, the simple 
mention of which makes me nervous. We 
must be on soundings since dark, and running 
at this rate should be well up with the western 
fishing ground. Pshaw! how nervous I am!” 
and he turned uneasily on the sofa, from which, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he rose, and refair- 
ing to the locker, imbibed a second copious 
draught of the stimulus, when he again sought 
his temporary couch, and was soon asleep. 

In this slumber he remained until four bells, 
when Mr. Williams essayed to arouse him, that 
he might adopt the necessary measures for their 
continued safety. But partial success only 
crowned the second officer’s efforts. Captain 
E—— muttering an approval of his subordinate’s 
report concerning the weather, and replying to 
his suggestion concerning a further reduction 
of canvass, as follows : 

“O, yes! Relieve the helm of all strain possi- 
ble, by all means. Hand the mizzen topsail, 
and should that prove insufficient, take the main- 
sail off her. You can get along without me.” 

“O, yes, sir! But I supposed you would su- 
perintend the reduction of sail in person.” 

“No; my presence is unnecessary. Let me 
know if any more fishing craft heave in sight, 
and also how the weather is at eight bells.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, retiring 
from the cabin, when Captain E—— again paid 
his respects to the bottle, and having quenched 
his thirst with a portion of its contents slightly 
diluted with water, he again lay down to court 
the embrace of the drowsy god. 

Upon reaching the main deck, Mr. Williams 
paused, surveying the scene presented to his 
view for nearly a minute in silence. Overhead, 
the sky was obscured by a dense vapor ; through 
which a star was momentarily visible, as the 
former was sometimes rent apart in its rapid 
transit from west to east by the violence of the 
gale; while far away in the south-eastern hori- 
zon the vapors lay in dense, dark heaps, appar- 
ently accumulating there, to be hurled back in 
the shape of rain, in the van of a gathering 





I believe to be a most desirable thing under any 
circumstances.” 

“Tt is indeed; andI take pleasure in ad- 
ding the assurance of my entire approval of the 
method you so recently adopted, and but now 
described. Believe me, sir, I shall retire to my 
berth to-night with a confidence in yourefficiency, 
which, pardon me, I did not possess when you 
relieved the deck.” 

“Thank you, sir. I trust I never may forfeit 
by act of—”’ 

“Sailho! Right under our weather-bow, and 
shows no light, sir!’ shouted the lookout, at this 
instant, interrupting the second mate, who in- 
stantly exclaimed as he sprang to, and grasped 
the wheel : 

“Hard up! hard up, my man!” following the 
order, after a brief pause, during its execution, 
with the demand : 

“ How does she bear now ?” 

“Dropped astern, sir. Just cleared her!” 
responded the lookout. 

“Yes; there goes her light, Mr. Williams,” 
exclaimed the mate, at this instant, indicating a 
bright light about a point on the lee quarter, 
and about fifty yards distant, where it had just 
sprang into existence, whereupon the second 
officer ordered the helmsman to luff, and _rejoin- 
ing his superior, was about to speak, when the 
latter said : 

“That was touch and go, Mr. Williams. I 
wonder men are so reckless as to suffer their 
vessels to remain a moment without a signal 
light. Had we unfortunately struck them while 
running at this rate, what would have been the 
result ?” 

“What indeed?” echoed the second officer, 
as a shiver crept over his frame. 

“ Ah! the perils which surround us are truly 
fearful, when the subject of contemplation at 
times like this. But I’ll leave you, Mr. Williams. 
I must turn in, if I would keep a good lookout 
next watch, and I trust all may be well for the 
remainder of this. Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night, sir,”responded the second officer, 
turning away, and moving towards the binnacle, 
while his superior repaired to his state-room, and 
a few minutes later to his berth. 

As already stated, the ship was running off 
before afresh gale from west-northwest, which 
had gradually increased to its present height 
during the forenoon of the previous day, ren- 
dering a reduction of canvass from whole sail 
(under which she had made the previous portion 
of her passage) to whole topsails and courses 
necessary. This reduction being made at noon, 
had enabled them to make what is termed good 
weather, or pleasant sailing of it during the 
latter part of the day till night set in, when the 
weather became squally from north-northwest, 
rendering a still further reduction of canvass 
desirable. This had been effected during the 
last dog-watch, by double reefing the topsails 
and mainsails, under which canvass the ship con- 
tinued to make good headway, running off nine 
knots on an average, during the first watch, and 
increasing her speed during the first portion of 
the middle watch. 

The gale and squalls continued to increase in 
violence, the latter being attended with rain, 
while during their passage the ship bore so hard 
on her helm as to render its management an ex- 
tremely difficult task for anyone man. Captain 
E—— had been informed of the aspect of the 
weather at eight bells, but deeming a personal 
observation unnecessary, had declined visiting 
the quarter-deck, requesting to be called at eight 
bells in the next watch, or sooner, in case of an 
emergency ; and then, pausing only until the 
footsteps of his subordinate were no longer heard, 
he left the sofa which served as his couch, and 
taking from a locker in the transom a bottle and 
glass, he filled the latter with a portion of the 
former’s contents, and raising it to his lips 
quaffed it ata draught, and regaining the sofa, 
muttered : 

“Contound these Grand Banks! I wonder 
for what particular end they and their attendant 
Communi- 
cation with the British Isles and Northern Eu- 





h ; and in the northwest a dense, black 
mass was rising rapidly, denoting the approach 
of another squall attended with hail or rain. 
Hitherto the frequent gusts of wind from that 
quarter had been unaccompanied by the latter 
elements, but the approach of one was now so 
clearly indicated, that Mr. Williams turned from 
contemplation of the threatening cloud, saying 
half aloud : 

“T must have the muslin in before that fellow 
comes.” Then adding aloud: “ Lay aft the 
watch, and stand by to clew up the mizzen-top- 
sail !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the ready response from a 
score of throats, as some fourteen hardy seamen 
hurried aft, in obedience to the order, while at 
the samé instant the lookout shouted : 

“Light ho !” 

“Where away ?” demanded the second mate, 
quickly. 

“Three points off the starboard bow, sir. 
There are four of them close together !”” 

“Keep their bearings if possible, my man!” 
shouted Mr. Williams, as he cleared the poop- 
ladder at three bounds, when rushing aft, he 
added, as he took his station at the mizzen-top- 
sail halyards, and prepared to lower away the 
yard : 

“Man well the mizzen-top-sail clew lines, and 
larboard cross-jack-braces. Are you ready?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Clew down, then !’’ he exclaimed, as he hove 
the last turn of the halyards off the pin, adding : 
“Ease off the starboard cross-jack-braces ! haul 
in to wind’ard—be lively, men! Well the cross- 
jack-yard — hold fast t’ la’ard! Well all! 
Sheets and clew-lines! Start away the weather- 
sheet! Ease off, an’ haul up to la’ard! Well 
the lee clew—another pull o’ that lee buntline— 
up with the weather clew! Well all! belay— 
lay aloft and furl it!” 

“Light ho!” shouted the lookout again at this 
instant, whereupon the second mate demanded 
as usual : 

“ Where away ?” 

“ Right ahead, and on both bows, sir !” 

“ How many ?” 

“Ten or a dozen, sir—we’re raising them 
every minute.” 

“ A fleet of fishermen, as I live!” exclaimed 
the officer, in low tones, glancing anxiously tow- 
ards the northwest, and sweeping the obscure 
vault of heaven with his gaze. Hailing the 
mizzen-top, he shouted: “ Be alive on that yard, 
my men—we must have that mainsail off her!” 
And then, diving down the poop ladder, in less 
than a minute he had shaken Captain E vi- 
olently, shouting in hisear: ‘A whole fleet of 
fishermen in sight, sir!’ and was again on deck 
ready to continue the reduction of canvass. 

A few minutes sufficed to secure the mizzen- 
topsail, when the watch descended, and took 
their stations at the gear of the mainsail. 

Easing off the lee sheet, Mr. Williams shouted : 
“Man well the cle garnet, bunt and leech- 
lines! Let go the weather-sheet!—raise the 
tack han’somely! Up with her lively, my men! 
Well the weather gear! Man well the clew- 
garnet! Is that lee-gear all man’ed and taut?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Thea run her up lively, my men! Don’t 
give her time to shiver, my bantams! Well done 
—belay all!” exclaimed the gratified officer joy- 
ously, as he witnessed the prompt execution of 
his orders and the huge sheet of canvass quickly 
gathered to its spar, almost without a shake, 
while several of the men might be heard com- 
menting upon his ability in low tones, as follows : 

“ He’s a sailor-man, he is, if hezs young. He 
knows the ropes. He’s a white man. He’s a 
darned good fellow. Yes-sir-ee, too good fora 
second greaser. He’d ought to be a skipper. 
Wouldn’t I sail with him? He handles this old 
hulk as if she’s a jolly-boat.” 

How many more such comments might have 
been uttered by the elated watch Iam unable to 
say, as the prompt order from their officer : 

“Stand by the fore and main-topsail hal- 
yards!” at this instant sent them to their respec- 
tive stations for clewing down the topsail yards. 

Mr. Williams waited in vain for the appear- 
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ance of his superior; viewing with apprehension 
the advance of the squall, and dreading the 
probable result of running the ship while it 
lasted. Had he been invested with the sole con- 
trol of the vessel at that moment, he would have 
hove her to, under head-reaching canvass, and 
wisely so; since at the moment it was the only 
method, by which the fleet now close aboard, 
could be avoided. 

Unable to bear the suspense longer, and aware 
how much depended upon prompt action, yet 
rendered unable by his subordinate position to 
assume the responsibility entailed by the adop- 
tion of the proper measures, he again descended 
to the cabin to discover the cause of the captain’s 
delay. One glance at the sofa in his superior’s 
cabin, was sufficient explanation. The captain 
was still asleep, and as the astounded officer 
bent over him in the attempt to arouse him, the 
fumes of the wine already imbibed by him, be- 
trayed to the latter the cause of his death-like 
slumber. Determined to awake him, he perse- 
vered in his efforts, succeeding in a brief space, 
and ensuring the desired reward by rehearsing 
the cause of the unceremonious act. 

“ Ah, heavy squalls bearing down, and a fleet 
of fishermen in sight, you say ?”” demanded the 
captain, but half awake, as he reeled to the 
locker, while Mr. Williams pausing in his re- 
treat, responded : 

“Yes, sir—shall I have all hands called ?” 

“Yes—no—no. Wait, till I join you. We 
may get along with the watch.” But his audi 
tor was on deck ere he concluded the sentence, 
having roused Mr. Dennison, as he passed his 
room, and now shouted : 

“Forward there! call all hands!” 

“ Allhands ahoy! Shorten sail! Don’t wait 
for your boots, bullies!” shouted one of the men 
with head inside the forward house, in obedience 
to Mr. Williams’s hasty order, and almost at the 
same instant Captain E—— appeared on deck, 
demanding angrily : 

“‘ By whose order do you summon all hands, 
sir?” 

“Yours, sir,” responded the second mate, 
promptly. 

“Tt’s false, sir! 
order.” 

“TI did not hear you, so—” 

“ Did not wait to receive my orders, sir, vou 
mean. However, let it pass. Where’s all this 
fleet you tell about ?” 

“See, there’s their light close aboard, sir; just 
for’ard the starboard beam, and ahead.” 

“Pshaw, that a fleet-—why, there aint more’n 
a dozen, or perhaps twenty at most.” 

“ Perhaps not there, sir, but there were nearly 
one hundred lights visible from the gallant fore- 
castle, not more than five minutes ago.” 

“Humph! and where are they now?” 

“Shut in by the vapor, I think likely. But 
excuse me, sir, if I call your attention to this 
squall, which will be down upon us before we 
can touch tack or halyard.” 

“Squall be hanged! I wish you’d attend ¢o 
your own affairs, Mr. Williams, and leave me 
to look out for the squall. Mind your wheel, 
you lubber!”’ 

This latter exclamation was add d to thie 
man at the wheel, and was called forth by a 
sudden heeling of the ship, as the tornado struck 
her, accompanied by a blinding, pelting shower 
of rain and hail. In an instant, Mr. Williams 
was at the wheel, and aided the helmsman in 
heaving his wheel up, when the ship paid off 
dead before it, and bounded away, creaking and 
groaning in every timber and spar, her top- 
masts buckling and bending almost like reeds, 
while at every plunge she buried to the foremast, 
the water rushing aft like a cataract each time 
she recovered, and entering the lower cabin by 
the companion-way in large quantities, found its 
way into the tween-decks through the bulk- 
heads or partition dividing the lower cabin from 
the steerage, and thence to the lower hold 
through the tween-deck scuppers. 

Having seen another man placed at the helm, 
Mr. Williams took up a position near the captain, 
awaiting his orders, when perceiving no evidence 
of further action on the part of his superior, he 
ventured to suggest the necessity of adopting 
some effective measure to avoid collision with 
some of the surrounding vessels. 

“Fudge! we are running two points to the 
east’ard of those lights you saw,” sneered Cap- 
tain E——. 

“Yes, sir. And we are running right down 
for the main body of the fleet, which we will be 
in the midst of in five minutes, if the masts 
stay in her.” 

“ You’re a coward, sir—a veritable coward !”” 
exclaimed Captain E , angrily, adding: “I 
beg that you will confine your fears to your own 
breast hereafter, as I have no desire that either 
myself or crew may profit by their promulga- 
tion. Masts stay in her! humph! I beg you to 
spare yourself all uneasiness on—” 

“Light ho! light ho! Port! O, hard-a-port, 
for God’s sake !’’ shouted the lookout, at this in. 
stant, while the ery “ Hard-a-port ” was taken 
up, and repeated by a score of voices, and fol- 
lowed—or, indeed, mingled with the exclama- 
tions: ‘‘ Too late! too late! To the boats! to 
the boats !’”’ and almost simultaneous with the 
last word, even before the ship, in obedience to 
her helm, had swerved a degree from her course, 
came a shock so sudden and severe that every 
soul on that deck save the helmsman, were laid 
prostrate. This shock was accompanied by a 
loud crash forward, and instantly followed by a 
fearful commotion around the ship's bows, be- 
neath which by the phosphoric light shed upon the 
scene, the outline of a small schooner was plainly 
discernible for a moment, as she bowed to the re- 
sistless force which bore the ship onward, when 
burying in the foam she sank fairly divided amid- 
ships, while the death-shriek of her devoted 
crew rose in one wild, prolonged and unearthly 
appeal of mortal agony, loud above the roar of 
the tempest and ocean, as they sank in the vortex 
ereated by the sinking wreck. In less than a 
minute all was over; ay, even before the last 
man of the ship’s company had regained his feet,” 
the last vestige of the ill-fated schooner and her 
crew had disappeared in the Egyptian darkness, 
or sunk beneath old ocean’s storm. tossed surface. 
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The ship was hove to as quickly as circumstances 
would permit, when search was made for any 
survivors of the wreck who might have gained a 
foothold on the vessel. But in vain; none were 
found, while three of the ship’s company were 
discovered to be missing, and could not be 
found. In addition to this loss, Captain E 
had been so severely injured by the violence 
with which he was thrown from the poop to the 
main deck at the moment of the catastrophe, 
that he remained insensible for hours, while the 
ship sustained severe damage, losing her jib- 
boom and fore-topmast, and starting fore foot, 
cutwater and bowsprit in the encounter; but 
with all, she fortunately remained staunch, the 
greater part of the water in her hold having en- 
tered in the manner described. 

The command devolving on Mr. Dennison, he 
instantly adopted measures to restore order 





among the crew, and having succeeded in so do- 
ing, with the aid of his efficient ally, Mr. Wil- 
liams, they cleared away the wreck of their own 
spars, and sat about repairing damages, in 
which they had so far succeeded by noon of the 
following day, as to be enabled to make sail, and 
again keep the ship away before the subsiding 
gale. 

Captain E ’s mental organization had re- 
ceived such a shock, apart from the bodily injury 
sustained, that he was obliged to resign his com- 
mand upon the ship’s arrival in England, Mr. 
Dennison succeeding him therein, while he re- 
turned home, and remained buried in seclusion 
until his mind recovered its usual tone. It is 
needicss to add that he never touched the wine- 
cupagain. He had received a startling check— 
a check which saved him, awaking him to a full 
sense of his moral danger, and enduing him with 
energy to shake off the fetters by which the de- 
moniac destroyer of our race was slowly, but not 
less surely, binding him a victim to his triumphal 
car, 








NEW VIEW OF VACATIONS, 


The London News says it is held that bankers, 
clerks, cashiers and others in situations of trust, 
are not only entitled to occasional relaxation, 
but ought to be compelled to absent themselves 
for a time now and then, from their places of 
business, because thus much fraud may be pre- 
vented. While a fraudulent person is on the 
spot and vigilant, he can keep his irregularities 
safe, but if you send him away to Southend or 
Herne Bay, you break the threads of his plot, 
and he is pretty sure to be found out. So now 
a clerk who wants a holiday seems to have a new 
and proud claim to one. “I should like to have 
a little sea air,” will henceforth mean, “examine 
my books, compare my balances—I am totus teres 
atque rotundus.”” And aman never taking a 
holiday—always a bad sign—will now be almost 
enough to warrant a call for A 198. 
= —— | 

Our Curious Department. 

[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Microscopic Wonder. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing recently, says the 
Salem Register, a microscopic photograph, which is truly 
a very remarkable curiosity. Upon the object glass ap- 
pears a small speck, occupying the space of six by seven 
and o half hundredths of an inch—about the size of the 
square lead in an ordinary lead pencil before it is 
cut—appearing to the unaided vision only asa stain 
or slight discoloration upon the glass. But the micro- 
scope reveals it to be a complete copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, with the names of the signers in full, 
containing no less than 7850 letters, every one of which 
isa finished specimen of typography, and the whole, 
under a high magnifying power can be seen with the 
utmost distinctness, and read with the utmost ease. The 
letters are only one twenty-four hundredths of an inch in 
size, but are perfectly formed and elegant, This wonder- 
ful achi of the photographic art was brought from 
Paris, by Mr. D. P. Ives, and is the property of Dr. 
George A. Perkins. 























Older than Parr. 

Old Parr died in 1635, aged 152, having lived in ten 
reigns. Buta greater than Parr was Henry Jenkins, of 
Yorkshire, who died in 1670, aged 169 years. It is re- 
corded of this venerable man of old, that he once sur- 
prised a company who were putting questions about his 
age, by telling them that he had been present at the 
battle of Flodden Field, in 1513, and he distinctly de- 
scribed the circumstances as to how he had been in con- 
tact with the memorable battle. He wasa boy at the 
period, and acted as driver to one of the wagons, which 
was laden with sheaves of arrows for the bowmen. The 
case of Jenkins is classed in the list of remarkable per- 
sons as authentic. It would be curious to know how 
such a person fared in life. He would certainly hold no 
bad bank stock, nor fret amid the consuming eagerness 
of a rage for wealth. 


Action of the Sea, 

In Clew Bay, on the western coast of Ireland, there 
was formerly an island called Minish, the surface of 
which, in the reign of Charles I., was several acres in 
extent, as is proved by several public documents of that 
period. On being measured in the year 1814, it was 
found to be only 420 feet long, and thirty broad. In 
1816 it entirely disappeared. The island of Clare, in the 
immediate neighborhood, furnishes another example of 
the destructive action of the sea along those coasts. 
Bounded everywhere by cliffs of immense height, it Is 
continually corroded by the ocean, which has worn deep 
caverns, into which, when agitated, it throws immense 
blocks of stone, detached from the clif—s, witha noise 
that is quite appalling. 


The Shroud of Pizarro. 

The Michigan Historical Society has received from Mr. 
C. ©, Jackson a relic, which is said to bea veritable 
scrap of the mort cloth or shroud of Pizarro. By good 
fortune .says the donor)I managed one day when in 
Lima, the “ city of the kings,” to penetrate into the 
vaulted depths under the great altar of the old cathe- 
draj, and finally to stand by the skeleton of the great 
freebooter. The custodian of the remains was accessible. 
and I was enabled to obtain the enclosed bit of the onee 
gorgeous cerements in which the remains were wrapped 
on their final burial in the place of honor 


Can a Man be his own Grandfather ? 
The query answered in the affirmative; ‘There was 
a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a man and his 
son. The widow married the son, and the daughter the 
old man; the widow was, therefore mother to her hus- 
band’s father, consequently grandmother to her own 
husband 
mother 


They hada seu to whom she was great grand 


Now as the son of a grandmother must be 





eithera grandfather or « great uncle. this boy wa 
fore his own granifather. N.B 


re- 
This was actually the 
case with a boy at reboo! at Norwieh 





Outlived her Legatees. 

Mrs. Villette, of La Salle, was buried recently In the 
ground at Menree, Michigan. She «rs 
112 years old at the time of her death #he made her 
will in the latter part of the last entury, over sixty years 
ago, and what is most singular, she bas outlived aii the 
persons to whom she had bequeathed her property. rev- 


Catholie burying 


eral of whom were infants when the will was made, and 





over fifty years of age when they died 
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SONG, 
BY W. W. CALDWELL. 


The green leaves rustle far and near, 
The flowerets bloom again, 
And from the nightingale I hear 
The old delicious strain. 
© happy he whose heart may feel 
The bliss that spring-time can reveal! 


Through wood and field I'd gladly go, 
And with the wild birds sing, 
While thus with happiness I know 
The whole wide world doth ring; 
But what for song and floweret care, 
Since thou art wanting everywhere? 


O friend beloved! and shall I see 
Thy gentle face no more! 

Then is the spring-time lost te me, 
Its joy, its beauty o'er. 

or ah! what pleasure can there be? 

What is a spring-time without thee? 





[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 5. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


STILL IN LONDON. 





tion at court. One thing about that business 
troubled us very much, and particularly my 
wife, Jerusha, who is very high strung, and 
can’t bear to see anybody giving themselves airs 
over us. That was, the want of a coat of arms. 
Everybody almost that we saw at court had a 
coat of arms painted on their carriage doors, to 
signify that they were somebody, and had ances- 
tors. As I always heard that the Bells were a 
high family, and made a good deal of noise in the 
world, I thought it very likely that we might be 
entitled to a coat of arms, as well ag the best of 
them. Upon this thought I went to Herald’s 
College, where they see to all these sort of things, 
and got the head man there to look up the Bell 
family and see who they sprung from, and 
whether there was any coat of arms that we are 
entitled to bear. He took hold of the business, 
and charged me five guineas for his trouble; but 
I didn’t mind paying the money, for he made 
out a famous genealogical tree, tracing me away 
back, beyond William the Conqueror, to the 
times of Alfred the Great, who defeated the 
Danes and drove them from England in the year 
879. It appears that our ancestor was a cook in 
the king’s kitchen, and on one occasion saved 
Alfred’s life, for which service he was rewarded 
with a patent of nobility, and fifty hides of land. 

My ancestor’s name was Hemied, and his 
good fortune happened in this wise, as de- 
tailed in the ancient Saxon Chronicle, depos- 
ited at Herald’s College: ‘“ King Alfred was 
“training a powerful, but wild and head- 
“strong horse for his use in the battle, when 
“the said horse villanously bolted into the 
“kitchen garden of the palace, with the king on 
“his back, and did there uprear himself and lash 
“out to that degree that his majesty got a great 
“and notable fall, the might whereof, as ‘he 
“ struck upon his seat on the hard ground, did 
“so drive the wind out of his body that his breath 
“was gone. Seeing the cruel plight of his liege 
“lord, Hemied the cook did instantly forego his 
“kitchen calling, and rusk to the aid of his ma- 
“‘jesty. Finding that the king could not speak 
“or move, that the breath was clean gone from 
“his body, and that he sat there upon the ground 
“ like a dead man, Hemied run and fetched his 
“bellows from the great fire-place in the kitchen, 
“and with them did send a great blast of wind 
“into the king’s body for the replenishment ot 
“the breath which had been knocked out by the 
“fall. This timeous and witful act did cause 
“King Alfred to recall his breath, and so saved 
“his precious life. In grateful commemoration 
“of this signal service of his humble servitor, 
“the king ennobled him, and awarded fifty hides 
“‘of land, calling his title Bilig Bellon, that is, 
“ Roaring Bellows ; and for coat of arms, com- 
“manded him to bear a pair of bellows, rampant, 
“supported by two steeds, in significance of his 
“loyal service in restoring the royal breath. For 
“motto it was decreed that the arms should be 
“inscribed ‘ Solus inflo regem’—I alone blow up 
“the king.” 

The chronicle aforesaid further informed us 
that Bilig Bellon was promoted to the king’s 
council, and for a long time served Arthur the 
Great as prime , often ising his 
prerogative of blowing up the king, when the 
actions of his majesty justified that freedom. In 
process of time the fumily name became softened 
down to Belle, and latterly to Bell, as now used. 
There is also strong reason for believing that the 
Christian name, Bilig has by various modifica- 
tions—as Belig, Pelig—become Peleg, as now 
borne by myself; which by the way is confirma- 
tory of the direct evidence furnished me by 
Herald’s College, that Iam a legitimate descend- 
ant of the prime minister of King Arthur, in the 
twenty-seventh generation. The title became 
extinct during the Irish rebellion in 1599—the 
last Earl Seymore Belle being attainted in that 
affair, and executed with the Earl of Essex. I 
had some thoughts of asking Queen Victoria to 
revive the title in my name, but concluded that 
she would be too jealous to do so, as the title is 
so much older than her own, and would more- 
over make excuse that I was a foreigner. But I 
got a seal engraved with the coat of arms and 
motto; and as soon as I get home, I mean to 
set up @ carriage with a pair of bellows on the 
door-panels, and have our silver ware all marked 
in the same way, that being the fashion with the 
Boston nobility, as I am told. I don’t see why 
a pair of bellows wont look as well as a codfish, 
on a silver spoon, or a carriage door. 

Having fixed the coat of arms to our satisfac- 
tion, we had it printed on our visiting cards; and 
. got the stable-keeper to have it painted on a piece 
of cloth which he tacked on to the carriage we 
hired every time we went out to ride. This 
proceeding gave us a good deal of consequence, 
and brought us an invitation from the American 
ministry to dine. It was also noticed in a suit- 
able manner in the London Court Journal, which 
filled me with becoming ancestral pride. Just 





In my last I gave an account of our presenta- 





as soon as the corporation of London got news 
of it, the mayor and two aldermen were deputed 
to call on me, and tender the freedom of the city 
in a handsome enamelled cigar case. This they 
did in good style; at the same time inviting me 
to visit the city sewers. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and on the day following, being duly 
equipped with India-rubber boots and overhauls, 
all in one, and reaching from the foot to the chin, 
I panied the h bl issioners of 
sewers through a large portion of the main 
drains, and had an opportunity to inspect to my 

faction these stupendous works. Owing to 
the darkness of these under-ground arteries of 
the great city, we were obliged to carry lanterns ; 
also sticks, to keep off the enormous sewer-rats, 
which we i. By g the body 
slightly, we could easily wade through these 
great public improvements ; and though the odor 
of the close air was somewhat pungent, and the 
running stream of viscid water was sometimes 
alarmingly deep, we readily made our way from 
the trapdoor where we entered, to the grand out- 
let in the Thames, a distance of some seven 
miles, and emerged without accident. I was 
somewhat fatigued with the expedition, but 
greatly gratified to enjoy the opportunity of ex- 
ploring these interesting subterranean passages. 
At the outlet on the river the corporation boats 
awaited us, and we were taken into them and 
round to the city pier, where we landed, divested 
ourselves of our sewer overhauls, and partook of 
a very refreshing and acceptable collation of soft 
crabs and potted squirrels.* I returned my 
thanks to the mayor and commissioners, for the 
honor they had done me, and assured them that 
if they ever came to Boston, in the United States, 
the city authorities there would be glad to “ put 
them through,” as they had me. 











My next visit was to the British Museum, that 
world-renowned depository of the spoils of other 
days and other lands. Wife and children ac- 
companied me to that place, and we spent the 
best part of a whole day in looking at the curi- 
osities. Christopher was particularly anxious 
to see the Elgin marbles, because he wanted to 
know whether they were any better to play with 
than those the boys use now-a-days. Instead of 
being round marbles of convenient size to 
“knock up” with, they turned out to be great 
awkward slabs of cracked marble, shaped like 
tomb-stones, with figures on them, and shock- 
ingly out of repair. We were told that govern- 
ment paid Lord Elgin £36,000 for them ; but 
why they didn’t buy fresh, bright tomb-stones, 
for a tenth part of the money, I couldn’t see. I 
guess it was one of those currupt, speculating 
jobs, for rewarding political favorites, for which 
the British government is famous. Some very 
interesting relics of Adam and Eve were shown 
us, that were brought from America; such as a 
fine-tooth comb, made of thorns, a part of a pair 
of leather spectacle frames, without glasses, a 
boot jack made of ebony, and a set of pawpaws 
oy props, with the backs filled with a hard sub- 
stance, resembling lava. We gazed with inex- 
pressible awe upon these memorials of our first 
parents, and were intensely gratified to observe 
from them that Adam and Eve were not bereft 
of all the comforts and amusements of life, after 
their extradition from Eden. Among other in- 
teresting objects, not usually chronicled by vis- 
itors in their accounts of the curiosities of the 
Museum, we were shown the halter with which 
Nebuchadnezzar was hitched when he was turned 
out to grass. This halter was found in the ruins 
of Nineveh, in the royal stables, and was brought 
to England by the celebrated traveller, Layard. 
It is identified by the name of the monarch be- 
ing woven into the hair-rope of which it is made, 
in letters composed of hair of a different color 
from the rest. Many other wonderful things we 
saw at this establishment, but time will not allow 
me to enumerate them; besides the most of 
them have been mentioned by other letter-writers, 
and my aim is to chronicle things of original 
interest. 


Westminster Abbey is a very ancient struc- 
ture, of great extent, and of high antiquity. It 
was commenced by Seghert, King of Essex, in 
the year 610, but was greatly enlarged by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, in 1050, who got rid of a 
troublesome vow to make a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, by piously spunging his subjects of money 
wherewith to build the Abbey. Other kings 
have enlarged it since his time, and it has always 
been the sepulchre of monarchs and other great 
men. I looked round for the tomb of our great 
ancestor of the roaring bellows, but could not tind 
it. The envious tooth of time has probably long 
since obliterated the hatchment of the first of the 
Bells. We wentinto the “ poet’s corner,” greatly 
to the delight of Huldah Lavina, who dearly 
loves poetry. At the tomb of Ben Jonson, the 
poet, with its motto, “O, rare Ben Jonson!” 
Christopher facetiously remarked, that he might 
have been rare once, but he had been done now 
nearly three hundred years. ‘This witty sally 
aroused our spirits, and lifted the cloud of gloom 
which this ancient burial place inspires in the 
sensitive mind. The magnificent tomb of Henry 
VII. interested us much, and we were struck 
with the injunction he left, that prayer should be 
offered for his soul at that shrine “ as long as the 
world stands.” But the world has been going 
ahead, ever since, instead of standing, and so 
the prayers ordered by the king have long since 
ceased. In this famous abbey was invented the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, in the times of 
Cromwell ; and I determined to gratify my curi- 
osity by a sight of the longer one. But I could 
find no trace of it, and the attendants did not 
know what I meant when I asked for it. I told 
them they were a stupid set of fellows, and if 
they didn’t look out sharp they would soon have 
no catechism at all; for the shorter one was 
growing shorter and shorter every day, and in a 
few years there would be noneof it left. Having 
thus given them a piece of my mind, we paid up 
tor all the sights they had shown as, and left the 
Abbey. After that we visited the Parliament 
House, Windsor Castle, etc., of which more in 
my next. 





* Possibly the squirrels to which our correspondent 
was treated, were rats from the sewers; though Flag does 





not seem to have discovered the difference.—Ed. F 
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“To CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. D. M., Lowell, Mass.—The battle of Gisors was bebe 
in France, A. D. 1198, between the armies of Fra: 
and pn in which the former was signally defeat 
ed by Ri , who commanded in person the E 
lish army, and ee parole for the day was ‘ Diew et 
mon droit ”’—* God and my right;’’ and from this time 
it was made the motto i? the Royal arms of England 

M. R. C., Flushing, L. I., N. ¥.—We 7 told that in the 
time of Pope Pelagius ‘IT a plague raged at Rome, of 
80 fatal a nature that persons seized with it died snees- 
ing and gaping; whence came the custom of saying 
** God bless you!” when a person sneezes, and of Cath- 
olics making the — of the cross upon the mouth 
when any one gape: 

L. C., St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.—The MSS. has been sent 
you by Adums & Co’s. Express. 

R. D.—Madame Taglioni, the retired dancer, owns three 
palaces in in Venice. 

Reapsr.—*‘ Diane de Lys"? was a written by Alexan- 
der Dumas, eal but by his so 

bik —Marshal Radetsky had commend of Austrian 
Italy in 30 He perpen oa = on 
the people, causing even young 
for political offences, as did the fg Hay nau Ty Hun- 





gary 

Mrs. F. L., Roxbury, Mass.—If you are in search of a 
quiet watering- place, where fashionable follies are ig- 
nored, we can commend you to Rockport, Cape Ann— 

reached by railroad and stage from Boston. 

** Everts.’ Portland, Me.—We cannot learn that it is 
positively decided ‘to try the experiment of a a 
nent French company in New York, but 
peta of the troupe at the Metropolitan Fiaat wit wi eed 

t. 


R, C.—Captain Gibbs is the commander of the Waltham 
Light D: ns. 

W. R, Gloucester, Mass.—If you wish to get. the finest 
views of Lake Winnipisseogee, take the steamer from 
Alton Bay. 

AmateuR.—We certainly consider the exhibition of paint- 
ings in the Athenzeum gallery the finest yet presented 
to the public. 

M. D., ‘Plymouth, N. H.—You can get the work at Burn- 
ham’s, nearly opposite the Old South. 

” Viator,” Obasleeton, 8 C —Captain R. M. will return 
acc this se on his way to New Urleans in Se inrligt 

C.—Mr. Forrest is not writing @ tragedy. and, as one 
“2 his intimate friends a us, has no idea of doing so. 

C. C., Wilbraham, Mass.—We don't think a California 
saddle is to be procured in this city Try New York. 
A genuine good one would cost from 160 to 200 dollars 

WaverLy.—The celebrated dwarf, Jeffery Hudson, was 3 
feet 9 inches in height, but the Polish Count Borrow- 
laski was only 2 feet 4 inches. 

J. '.—We cannot use them. 





THE CONDITION OF MEXICO. 

The cauldron of Mexican affairs continues to 
boil and bubble, with a fury that would cause the 
eye of Hecate herself to gleam with satisfaction. 
Internal convulsions are still the order of the 
day in that distracted country, and the strife of 
rival cliques continues without abatement. As 
though nature sympathized with man in his dis- 
cordant labors, she too has convulsed the land 
with the mighty throes of an earthquake, rending 
solid walls, toppling down buildings, and shaking 
the country from its centre to its circumference. 
This terrific agitation of nature caused ‘the anar- 
chists of Mexico to pause for a moment in their 
predestined work of fdily, but it taught them no 
wisdom ; they are the same selfish, suspicious, 
restless agitators, setting up a government 
merely for the sake of pulling it down again, 
and following blindly, from pit to pit and from 
snare to snare, every aspiring demagogue and 
bigoted priest that tickles their fancy, or awakens 
their superstitious fears. With as fine a country 
as the sun shines upon in his whole course 
around the earth, the people of Mexico are as 
weak and helpless for self-government as a pack 
of overgrown school-boys. They need a pro- 
tector whose wisdom, justice and strength can 
restrain and govern them for their own good, 
and the welfare of the neighboring nations. It 
is fast becoming apparent that the United States 
must assume this duty of intervention and pro- 
tection in Mexico. The welfare of that people 
will require it; the highest good of our own 
country will sanction it; and the imminent dan- 
ger of European supremacy being established 
upon the ruins of Mexican independence, will 
demand such intervention at our hands. 

At the present moment, there are two principal 
governments in Mexico—that of President Zuol- 
aga, which represents the absolute or church 
party, and that of President Juarez, representing 
the constitutional party. Zuolaga is upheld by 
the priesthood of Mexico, a numerous, wealthy, 
united and powerful body, which holds great 
sway over the people by means of their spiritual 
subjection. The vast income of the church 
property, amounting to more than one-tenth of 
the whole public and private revenue of the 
whole nation, is freely disbursed to supply 
Zuolaga with men and means, and he is thus 
enabled to rally a formidable party to the sup- 
port of his administration. Juarez, thg constitu- 
tional president, is opposed by the church, and 
finds his supporters among the more enlightened 
and intelligent part of the people, who desire to 
see a practicable government established upon a 
sound constitutional basis. His means of carry- 
ing on the controversy are dependent upon the 
contributions of the wealthy among his adhe- 
rents, and the revenues of the country, so far as 
he is able to collect them at the seaports. 
Zuolaga at present controls the interior, and 
holds possession of the national capital, the city 
of Mexico. Juarez, on the other hand, main- 
tains his authority along the sea-coast, having 
control of the principal seaports, and the ave- 
nues leading from them into the heart of the 
country. Each of them has an army of some 
twenty thousand men, but that of Juarez is said 
to bethe best armed and appointed. Small en- 
gagements from time to time take place, in re- 
mote localities, between detachments of the op- 
posing forces ; but no decisive action has yet 
been fought. It is supposed that the scattered 
divisions of the two opposing armies are concen- 
trating, and gradually drawing towards each 
other, and that ere long there will be a grand 
general battle between the two, which will decide 
the question of supremacy between the abso- 
lutists and the constitutional party. 

The Zuolaga government recently attempted 
to recruit its treasury, by imposing a forced loan 
upon foreign merchants and traders, in the city 
of Mexico and other places under its authority. 
This high-handed attempt to plunder the citizens 
and subjects of foreign nations was submitted 





to, under protest, by the French and English 








ministers, who advised their countrymen to pay 
the exaction imposed upon them by the Mexican 
government. Not so the citizens of the United 
States, resident there. They protested against 
this rapacious act as being unjust in itself, and 
contrary to the laws of nations, and appealed to 
the American minister, Mr. Forsyth, for protec- 
tion. That official advised them te resist the 
payment of this unjust levy, and made a prompt 
and energetic protest against it to the Mexican 
government. He also suspended his diplomati 
relations with the government, and notified the 
administration at Washington of his proceed- 
ings. The course of Mr. Forsyth has been fully 
sustained by the President, and orders have been 
sent to him to demand his passports and quit the 
country. Inthe meantime the Mexican govern- 
ment, probably alarmed at this decisive action of 
the American minister, and yielding to the im- 
portunities of the French and English represen- 
tatives in Mexico, has revoked its call for the 
compulsory loan from foreigners, and sought 
other means for replenishing its military chest. 
A knowledge of this revocation by our govern- 
ment may lead to further orders for Mr. Forsyth 
toremain in Mexico. It is certainly desirable, 
in the present critical state of affairs, when the 
events of a single day may fix the destiny of 
that country for years to come, that the United 
States should be represented there by a firm, en- 
lightened and man, who, understand- 
ing the general policy of our government, will 
not hesitate to take decisive steps to render that 
policy effective, should the emergency suddenly 
arise and demand immediate action. 

To complicate still further this confused state 
of affairs, and make confusion worse confounded, 
Santa Anna, the ablest man that Mexico has 
ever had since the day of its independence, has 
issued a manifesto from his banishment, in 
which he makes a powerful appeal to the feel- 
ings of the Mexican people, and seeks to pave 
the way for his own return to the head of affairs. 
But Santa Anna, with all his ability, is utterly 
corrupt and seltish ; and what is more, the peo- 
ple know it. He was once their idol, but he is so 
no longer. His conduct during the war between 
this country and Mexico, in appropriating church 
property to the public use, alienated the priest- 
hood from his cause ; his rapacity in filling his 
own coffers, at the expense of the public, dis- 
gusted the people; and his boastful bulletins of 
victories which he never won, opened their eyes 
to his falsehood and d His final self- 
banishment from the country, during that war, 
was not so much to avoid capture by the Amer- 
icans, as it was to escape the vengeance of his 
own countrymen upon his fraud and perfidy. 
The spell of his power is broken ; and unless the 
clergy should take him up, as an abler instru- 
ment than Zuolaga, and clothe him with the 
sanctity of clerical approval, there is no chance 
of his finding adherents enough in Mexico even 
to protect him from popular violence, should he 
return to that country. There is some chance 
that the clergy, in the desperation of the cause 
which they espouse, may see fit to instal him as 
the chosen leader of their party ; and if they do, 
the struggle between the contending parties will 
be still further protracted, and the issue more 
uncertain. In the meantime, it becomes the 
United States government to watch the current 
of events with vigilance, and improve the very 
earliest opportunity to intervene honorably and 
effectively for the welfare of all concerned. 

















BANK INTEREST. 

We are not very strenuous advocates of the 
usury laws, which regulate the price for the use 
of money. On the contrary, we have been much 
interested in the arguments of those who from 
time to time have urged upon the Legislature of 
Massachusetts the repeal of those laws, and 
leaving the traffic in money entirely unrestricted, 
except by the agreement of the contracting par- 
ties. There is one radical fallacy, however, 
which the opponents of the usury laws indulge 
in, which really blinds their eyes to the true 
merits of the case. They say that money is 
merchandise, and as such, should be bought and 
sold without legal restraint, like any other mer- 
chandise ; and upon that position, they predicate 
their argument that the Legislature ought rot to 
regulate the price of money by law, any more 
than it should regulate the price of wheat or 
coal. Their fallacy consists in regarding inter- 
est as the price of money. It is not so, but 
merely the rent thereof. The price of money is 
itself—that is, the price of a hundred dollars is a 
hundred dollars, nothing less and nothing more. 
It is therefore absurd to talk about the price of 
money ; for there is no common standard to 
measure it by. If the advocates for repeal of 
the usury laws would make this correction in the 
use of terms, and call interest the rent of money 
instead of the price, they would by so doing get 
rid of much mistiness, and perhaps help their 
own argument. 

There is one other observation which we may 
make, in passing ; and it presents a consider- 
ation which has deterred us from favoring the 
movement for the abolition of the usury laws, in 
the present condition of our currency. The 
great majority of the money which circulates in 
this country is bank paper, which has no intrinsic 
value in itself, like gold or silver, bu: is mere 
bills of credit which may be increased or dimin- 
ished in quantity, at the pleasure of those who 
enjoy the special privilege of making and putting 
forth these paper bills. Now the currency being 
in this mixed state, and so largely composed of 
paper, it isa serious question whether it would 
be safe to allow those who manufacture the cur- 
rency, and can make it scarce or plenty, to have 
the power also to charge what price they please 
for its use. Obviously, the question is a very 
different one from what it would be, if the whole 
currency were gold and silver, and therefore 
intrinsically valuable. 

Bat wise or unwise, such is the law of Massa- 
chusetts, that it is forbidden to charge higher 
than six per centum per annum for the use of 
money. The law of the State is brief, and to the 
point, admitting of no doubt as to its meaning, 
and incapable of misconstruction. It is in the 
following words, copied from Chapter 35, Sec- 





tion 1, of the Revised Statutes: “ The interest 
of money shall continue to be at the rate of six 
dollars, and no more, upon one hundred dollars 
fora year; and at the same rate, for a greater or 
less sum, and for a longer or shorter period.” 
This being the law of the State, it is the duty of 
all to obey it, and especially of all business cor- 
porations, which are the creatures of law and 
enjoy at its hands exclusive privileges forbidden 
to everybody else under severe penalties. Such 
are the banks of the State, which enjoy the 
monopoly of manufacturing and issuing paper 
money. And yet the banks are in the daily prac- 
tice of violating the law above quoted, as to the 
rate of interest. We say the banks of the State, 
for such is the case with those in Boston, and we 
presume the practice of computing interest upon 
loans is uniform throughout the State. If a dif- 
ferent practice prevails at any of the country 
banks, we should be glad to know it, and will 
cheerfully make it known to our readers. 
Interest is properly defined as the premium 
paid for the use of money. By the law of the 
State, that premium shall be six dollars per 
anfum on the hundred, and no more. Now the 
bank custom in charging interest upon loans, is, 
to compute at the rate of half per cent. for every 
thirty days ; to charge interest for the day before 
the borrower receives the money, and for the 
day on which he pays it back, also for the three 
days grace ; and in addition to this, to make him 
pay interest upon the amount which they charge 
him for interest. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that a customer wishes to borrow one hundred 
dollars at his bank, for one year. The law says 
he shall pay six dollars for the use of this, and 
no more. But there is always an allowance of 
three days grace, at the expiration of the year, 
for the repayment of the money to the bank, and 
it is proper to charge the borrower with interest 
on those three days, at the same rate. Conse- 
quently, the amount of legal interest or premium 
for the use of the hundred dollars for the one 
year and grace is six dollars and five cents, and 
he should give the bank a note, payable in one 
year and grace, for one hundred and six dollars 
and five cents. Now for what amount must he 
actually give his note to the bank, according to 
its mode of computing interest, in order to get 
the use of one hundred dollars for one year? In 
the first place, there is interest for twelve months 
of thirty days each, at half per cent. per month, 
which is six dollars; next for the five surplus 
days in the year, the day before he gets his 
money and the day he pays it back, and the 


three days grace, making ten days in all, which. 


amounts to seventeen cents; next for twelve 
months and ten days interest on the whole 
amount of interest charged, which amounts to 
forty cents. Adding these several items of in- 
terest together, and the sum thereof, to the hun- 
dred dollars of principal, we find the whole 
amount, for which the borrower must give his 
note, to be one hundred and six dollars and 
fifty-seven cents, instead of one hundred and six 
dollars and five cents, which the law says he 
ought to pay. The difference is fifty-two cents. 

We find thus that the banks take at the rate 
of six dollars and fifty-two cents interest for one 
hundred dollars for one year, instead of “ six 
dollars and no more,” as the law provides. This 
difference amounts to a half per cent. more than 
lawful interest ; but it is greater still, ordinarily, 
because the banks usually loan their money on 
four months paper, and thus get an opportunity 
three times a year to gouge interest for the day 
before the loan is made, and the day of repay- 
ment. All this may appear to be a matter of 
very trifling moment to the borrower who wants 
money, and must have it, at any rate; and it is 
so. He is glad to hire what he needs, whether 
he pay six per cent., or six anda half. We do 
not allude to it as greatly affecting the interests 
of business men, but simply as a remarkable 
habitual violation of the usury laws by those 
who, above all others, are bound in honor and in 
interest to respect them. 





Wort THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying 
about their rooms in the most unavailable form. 
Now to double their value, to preserve them, and 
to make them convenient for use and ornamental 
to your apartments, you have only to place them 
together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be hound up in 
any desired style, at the lowest rates, and re- 
turned to you in one week. A valuable collection 
of books is accumulated in a little while by this 
means at an = trifling cost. 

Conneenet. —John Chteenen ied into 
a jewelry store in San Francisco, and inquired 
if they had any consistencies. On being asked 
to explain himself, he didn’t know what consis- 
tency was, but he had been told it was some 
sort of a jewel, and he should like to see one. 
He was informed that it was doubtful if any 
shopkeeper in the city possessed the article. 





Sap Joxina.—It is stated that the recent 
disastrous explosion of the steamer Pennsylva- 
nian, on the Mississippi, was caused by the 
negligence of the engineer, who was joking with 
some of the deck passengers, instead of attend- 
ing to his duties. 





—_—-—-— > 
ArtiriciaL Ice.—A process is in successful 
operation in London, for the manufacture of ice 
by the evaporation of ether. The article pro- 
duced is of good quality, and costs less than 
$2 50 a ton. 
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SprritvaLism.—According to the Spiritual 
Register, the of persons professing 
spiritualism, or kindred doctrines, on the Amer- 
can continent, is upwards of a million. 


number 


ae ee 

Faitvres 1s Lire.—Half the failares in 
life arise from pulling in one’s horse as he is 
leaping. 





+——- 

Tae Coorest ret.—Telling a friend, who 
is melting with heat in the dog-days, to keep 
cool. 












































A TALE OF A DOG, 
Somewhere along our eastern line of « 


a flourishing place, which, instead of 
name, we shall style Bellville. Bellville 
cently received a city charter, and ind 
served one, for it is a thrifty, growin 
Bat that's neither here nor there. 

One day a worthy son of Erin, ongag: 
a gang in making excavations, dug 4) 
box, contents unknown. He showed 1: 
* boss,” who took it aside, and quickly 
the lid, saw that it contained the recent 
of a yellow dog. Wishing to have #0: 
with Pat, he returned the box to him, te! 
that it contained a dead infant, and 
him to carry it to the city marshal and 
the usual fee of five dollars. The pro: 
making five dollars so easily fired o 
friend, and dropping his pick, he ins: 
paired to the office of Mr. Mugg, the : 
shal and coroner of Bellville. 

“ Plaze yer honor,” said Pat, “I'v: 
ye a dead infant.” 

The city marshal took the box into - 
office, peeped into it, and seeing wha: 
tained, took it back to the Irishman. 

“ Take it away!’ said the marshal. 

“ And what'll I do with itt” 

“ Go and bury it in the marsh, and 
you fifty cents !’’ 

“ Git out wid yer dirty fifty eints !" » 
in huge disdain, “It’s five dollars I'm © 
{ —I know me rights.” 

“ Clear out with you!” said Mr. Mug 

“What! you wont take me box 1” 

“No!” 

“ Nor give me five dollars t” 

“No! Go to blazes!” 

Speechless with indignation, Pat too 
to the city hall, where the mayor and 
were in session. 

* Plaze yer honor’s honor, and yer 
honor’s honor,” said Pat, “I bring y: 
ence a dead infant that dug up at m 
this blissid morning.” 

“ You've come to the wrong place, «: 
You must take it to the city marshal.”’ 

“I've been to him already.” 

“ Well, and what did he say 1” 

“ He towld me to go to the divil— 
to you.” 

“Did he so ?”’ exclaimed the mayo: 
irate. 

“ He did that same, yer ixcillency 

“Go back to him and tell him that 
orders him to receive the box.”’ 

“ But maybe he'll bate me, yer ho! 

“ Lethim.” 

“ Perhaps he'll murther me 1” 

“T'd like to see him do it!" said 
enthusiastically. “Go, my man! t 
are backed up by the whole municiy 
Bellville, where,” added his honor, « 
reporter sharpening his pencil, ‘ jus 
ministered without fear or favor to th 
to the rich alike.” 

Thus counselled and supported, o 
turned to Mr. Mugg, and ordered hi 
‘ the box in the name of thé mayor a 
“| of Bellville. 

“ Sink the mayor and aldermen !” 
marshal, thinking himself the butt of 
wag, and thereupon he rushed up: 
posed offender and actually kicked 








his office. 
Breathless and indi t, Pat po 
the city hall.” 


“ Well,” said the mayor, “ did you 

“T did, yer honor.” 

“ And did you tell him who sent » 

“J did, yer honor.” 

“ And he replied—” 

“That he didn’t care a ha’per 
mayor and aldermen.” 

“Very well, very well,” said | 
people will say, when they mean 
“we'll see if the municipal authori 
set at naught by an insolent of! 
break this Mugg, big as he is.” 

An unfortunate constable, sappor 
came in here, ventured to indulge iv 
erous fit of merriment, whereapx 
turned on him fiercely and asked 
meant by that? When the cons: 
dido’t mean anything, the mayor ¢ 
if he didn’t mean anything again, } 
oul office. 

“ Remain here, my man,” said | 
the Irishman, “ You shall have justi 
} In the meanwhile, a friend of the 
had found out the secret of the 
and privately told his honor the 
Never was official so mortified an 
He pondered over the “sell” fo 
minutes, in the direst dismay, at t 
of which time he raised his eyes a 
Irishman waiting patiently with h 

“Well, fellow, what do you 
| asked the mayor of Bellville 

“ Justice, yer honor,” was the cr 

“Justice, you ruffian!” retorte 
“if you had justice, you'd be ser 
prenticeship in the House of Cor 

“Is this your justice?” asked t 
confounded at the change in his! 











“Don’t bandy words with 1 
mayor; “you're drunk Gent 
see the fellow can hardly stand.’ 

“7 can wee it,” said the consta 

“No oneasked your opinion,” 
whereupon the unhappy constab) 
his boots with an air of pensive « 

“ Are ye going to pay me my 
asked the Irishman 

“Pay you!” shouted the may: 
him, gentlemen *” 

“ Shamefal! outrageous 
trated wisdom of Bellville. 
“ And me dead infant!” said 
“ Away with you!” chorused 
“ Then here goes!” said the 
man, hurling the box at the foot 
“ Take it! and it’s my opinion 
lawful offepring, ye unnataral of 
And with thie dramatic burst 
he left the city hall, vowing futu 

each and all of the authorities. 
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together, and the sum thereof, to the hun- 
dollars of principal, we find the whole 
at, for which the borrower must give his 
to be one hundred and six dollars and 
even cents, instead of one hundred and six 
sand five cents, which the law says he 
to pay. The difference is fifty-two cents. 
find thus that the banks take at the rate 
dollars and fifty-two cents interest for one 
red dollars for one year, instead of “six 
3 and no more,” as the law provides. This 
1 1:enee amounts to a half per cent. more than 
| interest ; but it is greater still, ordinarily, 
ise the banks usually loan their money on 
nonths paper, and thus get an opportunity 
times a year to gouge interest for the day 
» the loan is made, and the day of repay- 
All this may appear to be a matter of 
rifling moment to the borrower who wants 
y, and must have it, at any rate; and it is 
He is glad to hire what he needs, whether 
y six per cent., or six and a half. We do 
lude to it as greatly affecting the interests 
siness men, but simply as a remarkable 
ial violation of the usury laws by those 
above all others, are bound in honor and in 
st to respect them. 








»RTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. 
to double their value, to preserve them, and 
ike them convenient for use and ornamental 
ur apartments, you have only to place them 
‘er, send to our office by express, or hand 
in personally, and they will be bound up in 
lesired style, at the lowest rates, and re- 
1 to you inone week. A valuable collection 
»ks is accumulated in a little while by this 
3 at an extremely trifling cost. 
ysistency.—John Chinaman stepped into 
Iry store in San Francisco, and inquired 
y had any consistencies. On being asked 
lain himself, he didn’t know what consis- 
was, but he had been told it was some 
f a jewel, and he should like to see one. 
1s informed that it was doubtful if any 
seper in the city possessed the article. 





» Joxrne.—It is stated that the recent 
ous explosion of the steamer Pennsylva- 
on the Mississippi, was caused by the 
-ence of the engineer, who was joking with 
of the deck passengers, instead of attend- 
his duties. 





rIFICIAL Ice.—A process is in successful 
ion in London, for the manufacture of ice 
» evaporation of ether. The article pro- 
is of good quality, and costs less than 
a ton. 





RITUALISM.—According to the Spiritual 
er, the number of persons professing 
ilism, or kindred doctrines, on the Amer- 
utinent, is upwards of a million. 





LURES 1N Lirse.—Half the failures in 
se from pulling in one’s horse as he is 





Coorest ret.—Telling a friend, who 
ing with heat in the dog-days, to keep 
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A TALE OF A DOG, 

Somewhere along our eastern line of coast lies 
a flourishing place, which, instead of its true 
name, we shall style Bellville. Bellville has re- 
cently received a city charter, and indeed de- 
served one, for it is a thrifty, growing place. 
Bat that’s neither here nor there. 

One day a worthy son of Erin, engaged with 
a gang in making excavations, dug up a pine 
box, contents unknown. He showed it to his 
“boss,” who took it aside, and quickly raising 
the lid, saw that it contained the recent remains 
of a yellow dog. Wishing to have some sport 
with Pat, he returned the box to him, telling him 
that it contained a dead infant, and advising 
him to carry it to the city marshal and demand 
the usual fee of five dollars. The prospect of 
making five dollars so easily fired our Irish 
friend, and dropping his pick, he instantly re- 
paired to the office of Mr. Mugg, the city mar- 
shal and coroner of Bellville. 

“Plaze yer honor,” said Pat, “I’ve brought 
ye a dead infant.” 

The city marshal took the box into his back 
office, peeped into it, and seeing what it con- 
tained, took it back to the Irishman. 

“ Take it away!” said the marshal. 

“ And what'll I do with it?” 

“ Go and bury it in the marsh, and I'll give 
you fifty cents !”’ 

“ Git out wid yer dirty fifty cints !’”’ said Pat, 
in huge disdain. “It’s five dollars I’m wanting 
—I know me rights.” 

“ Clear out with you!” said Mr. Mugg. 

“What! you wont take me box ?” 

“No!” 

“Nor give me five dollars?” 

“No! Go to blazes!” 

Speechless with indignation, Pat took his box 


to the city hall, where the mayor and aldermen 


were in session. 

“ Plaze yer honor’s honor, and yer honorable 
honor’s honor,” said Pat, “I bring your river- 
ence a dead infant thatI dug up at my worruk 
this blissid morning.” 

“ You’ve come to the wrong place, my man. 
You must take it to the city marshal.” 

“T’ve been to him already.” 

“ Well, and what did he say ?” 

“ He towld me to go to the divil—so I came 
to you.” 

“Did he so ?”’ exclaimed the mayor, becoming 


irate. 

“ He did that same, yer ixcillency.” 

“Go back to him and tell him that the mayor 
orders him to receive the box.” 

“But maybe he’ll bate me, yer holiness ?” 

“ Lethim.” 

“ Perhaps he’ll murther me ?” 

“T’d like to see him do it!” said the mayor, 
enthusiastically. “Go, my man! tell him you 
are backed up by the whole municipal power of 
Bellville, where,” added his honor, observing a 
reporter sharpening his pencil, “justice is ad- 
ministered without fear or favor to the poor and 
to the rich alike.” 

Thus counselled and supported, our friend re- 
turned to Mr. Mugg, and ordered him to receive 
the box in the name of the mayor and aldermen 
of Bellville. 

“ Sink the mayor and aldermen!” roared the 
marshal, thinking himself the butt of an insolent 
wag, and thereupon he rushed upon the sup- 
posed offender and actually kicked him out of 
his office. 

Breathless and indignant, Pat posted back to 
the city hall.” 

“ Well,” said the mayor, “ did you see Mugg ?” 

“TI did, yer honor.” 

“ And did you tell him who sent you?” 

“T did, yer honor.” 

“ And he replied—” 

“That he didn’t care a ha’penny for the 
mayor and aldermen.” 

“Very well, very well,” said his honor, as 
people will say, when they mean very bad; 
“we'll see if the municipal authorities are to be 
set at naught by ari insolent official! We'll 
break this Mugg, big as he is.” 

An unfortunate constable, supposing the laugh 
came in here, ventured to indulge in an obstrep- 
erous fit of merriment, whereupon his honor 
turned on him fiercely and asked him what he 
meant by that? When the constable said he 
didn’t mean anything, the mayor told him that 
if he didn’t mean anything again, he’d turn him 
out of office. 

“ Remain here, my man,” said his honor to 
the Irishman. “ You shall have justice done you.” 

In the meanwhile, a friend of the mayor’s who 
had found out the secret of the box, came in 
and privately told his honor the whole story. 
Never was official so mortified and chop-fallen. 
He pondered over the “sell” for full twenty 
minutes, in the direst dismay, at the expiration 
of which time he raised his eyes and beheld the 
Irishman waiting patiently with his box. 

“Well, fellow, what do you want here?” 
asked the mayor of Bellville. 

“ Justice, yer honor,” was the calm reply. 

“Justice, you ruffian!” retorted the mayor, 
“if you had justice, you’d be serving your ap- 
prenticeship in the House of Correction.” 

“Ts this your justice?’ asked the poor fellow, 
confounded at the change in his honor’s manner. 

“Don’t bandy words with me!” said the 
mayor; “‘you’re drunk. Gentlemen, you all 
see the fellow can hardly stand.” 

«7 can see it,”’ said the constable. 

“ No oneasked your opinion,” said the mayor; 
whereupon the unhappy constable contemplated 
his boots with an air of pensive contrition. 

“ Are ye going to pay me my five dollars?” 
asked the Irishman. 

“Pay you!” shouted the mayor. ‘“ You hear 
him, gentlemen ?” 

“Shameful! outrageous!” said the concen- 
trated wisdom of Bellville. 

** And me dead infant!” said the Irishman. 

“ Away with you!” chorused a dozen voices. 

“Then here goes!” said the outraged Irish- 
man, hurling the box at the foot of the mayor. 
“Take it! and it’s my opinion it’s your own 
lawful offspring, ye unnatural old reprobate !” 

And with this dramatic burst of indignation, 
he left the city hall, vowing future vengeance on 
each and all of the authorities. 





RAREY THE HORSE-TAMER. 

Our countryman is still winning golden opin- 
ions in England, where he has large classes in 
the principle cities, and lectures to immense au- 
diences. We have seen but one print, “ Bell’s 
Life in London,” that depreciates and ridicules 
him, and accuses him of humbug. A corres- 
pondent of that paper abuses him because, 
“ After his pupils have paid their £10, and signed 
the bond of secrecy, he tells them in the most 
candid manner, ‘Gentlemen, there is no partic- 
ular part of my system that I can call a secret. 
It is rather a well-devised system, commenced 
upon a certain principle which is carried out to 
the very end, and which must be continually 
applied to be successful.’” The very modesty 
of the man is made a source of complaint by 
this snarling critic. It is true that no particular 
part of his system is a secret or marvel ; but it 
is the combination and unity of his plan on 
which rest his claims to admiration and origin- 
ality. The component parts of the steam en- 
gine—cranks, shafts, valves, wheels and boiling 
water were not original devices, but their union 
made the marvel of a world. One assertion of 
the English writer with regard to the system, we 
who have learned it, pronounce an unqualified 
falsehood, viz.: “It is founded on torture—ab- 
solute torture—as the violent contortions of ani- 
mals when immediately under the ‘mysterious 
influence,’ which they are unable to make out, 
and the quiescent state in which they lie ‘dead 
beat’ when their useless struggles are over, tes- 
tify too painfully.” There is not a bit of torture 
about it—and the gentlest lady might witness its 
application to her pet riding-horse without a mo- 
ment’s anxiety or sympathy. A single smart 
cut with a riding-whip would inflict more torture 
than all the preliminary exercises which Mr. 
Rarey puts his horses through. His system is 
as humane as it is philosophical, and if Rarey’s 
subjects could only speak they would unani- 
mously pass him a vote of thanks for his services 
to horsedom. 





A LUCKY ESCAPE. 

One fine day during the reign of his gracious 
majesty George ILI., a tar-ry breeched British 
man-o’-wars-man essayed, by dint of an unseem- 
ly missile in the shape of a paving stone, to crush 
the cranium, or, in the culprit’s phrase, to “ crack 
the cocoanut,” of a certain nobleman or other 
distinguished dignitary of the realm, whose name 
is not distinctly remembered. But it occurred 
in London, near Eastcheap, on Easterday, and 
either Lord North, Sir Benjamin West or Doctor 
South was the proposed victim. At any rate, 
from all points of the compass, the usual con- 
gratulatory cataracts and avalanches were show- 
ered upon the fortunate pate which the villanous 
pebble did not happen to hit. Some envious 
epigramist of the time—possibly the assailant 
himself—adding insult to injury, perpetrated this 
cruel additional fling upon the occasion : 


“Talk no more of the ‘ lucky escape’ of the head 
From a tlint so unluckily thrown; 
I thiok very different from thousands indeed,— 
‘Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 


THE BLACK MENDICANT: 
The Mysterious Yrotector. 
A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 





This is the expressive title of the next story 
which we shall publish on the first page of Tur 
Frac or our Union. It has been written ex- 
pressly for us by a gentleman of refined taste 
and education, in Philadelphia, and is certainly 
wonderful in interest and attractiveness. Dr. 
Williams will be remembered as the author of 
that celebrated historical novel, “The Brothers 
of the Coast: or, The Pirates of the Caribbee.” 
We shall illustrate the new story in a beautiful 
manner with fine original drawings, and com- 
mence it next week. Secure the numbers in 
season. 





THE QUESTION SETTLED.—Those well- 
known and eminent men, Dr. James Clark, 
physician to Queen Victoria, and Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, say that consumption can be cured, and 
no professional men living can be better judges. 
Dr. Wistar knew this when he discovered and 
perfected his Balsam of Wild Cherry, and ex- 
perience in this country has proved the correct- 
ness of his deductions. Buy none unless it has 
written on the wrapper the signature of “I. 
Butts ”’—which is evidence of its genuineness. 
It can be had of all respectable druggists through- 
out the United States. 





GenTEEL Beccars.—The police in Paris are 
very severe on street mendicants, but there are 
beggars who infest the upper walks of life, with- 
out ever being suspected of mendicancy. A 
great many fine ladies who give balls procure 
the money by begging for the poor—i. e., them- 
selves—as not one sou of the money collected 
from their acquaintances for charitable purposes 
goes into any pockets but their own. 





An Error corRRECTED.—A modern writer 
of very considerable reputation, says that the 
character of every animal depends entirely upon 
what he eats. We don’t believe a word of that. 
King Nebuchadnezzar ate grass like an ox, but 
we have no idea that any butcher in Babylon 
could have sold him as good beef. 





JUVENILE Simpriciry.—A little girl was told 
to spell ferment, and give its meaning, with a 
sentence in which it was used. The following 
was literally her answer, “ F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, 
signifying to work; I love to ferment in the 
garden.” 





SHakspEaARE ON Hoors.— Prospero tells 
Caliban that his mother, “the foul witch Syco- 
rax,” with age and envy, “‘ was grown into a 
hoop.” It is to be hoped that no such accident 
as this will occur to the present generation. 





East Inpian Arrocities.—The Nana Sa- 
hib has been blowing prisoners from cannons 


lately, showing the British that two can play at | 


that game. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Among out-door exercises for ladies we are 
pleased to see the old sport of archery revived. 

It must be gratifying to all to know that the 
crops are everywhere coming in finely. 

We learn that Col. Wade’s donation to Tufts’ 
College will amount to over $45,000. 

The overflow of the Mississippi has greatly ex- 
tended the range of those monsters, alligators. 

The Harvard race-boat, “ Iris,” was sold for 
$130 to a boat club of Springfield, Mass. 

A Missouri sheriff has discovered that “there 
is no such person as John Doe in his State.” 

Several U. S. vessels of war will cruise in 
Puget’s Sound to protect American miners. 

The poetess, Mrs. Estella Ann Lewis, has ob- 
tained a decree of divorce from her husband 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Demon of the Heart,” a story by Hanpaix Con- 
SCIENCE. 


“The Midnight Wreck,” stanzas by Jamas Frank 
‘3 


TTs. 

“ Scenes in China—No. 1," by ALuna. 

** The Soldier's Bride,” stanzas by Clara AvGusta. 

‘Legend of Naumet Crag,” a tale by Gippinos H. 
Batov. 

** Dora,” verses by Exiza F Moriarty. 

“ Among the Shakers,” a sketch by Jonn Ross Drx. 

‘A Thought in the Forest,” lines by C. 8. Jongs. 

** Gossip with the Reader.”* 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Affine picture of the new buildings at Uharlestown 
Navy Yard, with a view of the U. 8. ship-of-war Roanoke, 
and the brig-of-war Dolphin 

Two striking views of the ‘ Cornice,” on the road from 
Nice to Genoa. 

A large two page picture. showing the famous and un- 
rivaHed Eastern City of Delhi, in India. 





The cholera has broken out at St. Petersburg, 
and Paris just noy is very unhealthy. 

The waters of the Seine, at Paris, are in nearly 
as bad a state as those of the Thames. 

The harvest in France has thus far proved 
abundant. The vines are looking finely. 

Mayor Allyn, of Hartford, offers a reward of 
$500 for the conviction of incendiaries. 

Professor Morse thinks an Atlantic telegraph 
cable should be laid by one ship only. 

Before the 8th of Nov., 127 members of the 
U. S. House of Representatives are to be elected. 

A log has been found in New Jersey composed 
of three kinds of wood—oak, maple and hickory. 

There are 100 artesian wells in Iroquois Co., 
Ill. The average depth is about 120 feet. 

Wine will be cheaper than water in France 
this year; the latter article is scarce and dear. 

A young sculptor in Brattleboro’, Vt., self- 
taught, is engaged upon a statue of Ethan Allen. 

The Massachusetts Arms Company, of Chico- 
pee Falls, make about $100,000 worth yearly. 

J. Steiner, of Harrisburg, Pa., proposes to 
cross the Atlantic in a balloon. 

The bones of a mastodon have been found in 
the quicksands of Nostrand’s Pond, L. I., N. Y. 

The New York banks lately had $35,000,000 
of specie in their vaults. 

The Canadian parliament has passed a bill 
granting a bounty to Canadian fishermen. 








A BENGAL PRINCE. 

A correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser says he has just returned from a 
visit to the palaces and grounds of the Rajah of 
Bushwan. The estate of this petty prince, a 
fine-looking fellow, thirty-eight years old, gives 
an annual income of about four millions of dol- 
lars, over $450 an hour. His residence is on an 
estate of seventy-five acres of gardens and parks, 
which is interspersed with a number of large 
tanks one of them being a full mile around its 
four sides, with many stone stairways leading 
down to the water. The stud of the Rajah 
contains eight hundred of the best horses that 
can be procured in India, and he has besides 
about thirty fine elephanjs in his stables. He 
owns, in addition to his immense country estate, 
bazaars and considerable property in Calcutta. 
Twelve thousand men are employed on all his 
lands, four th d in the i di vicinity 
of his palaces. The “aonthly expenditure for 
the support of all this is only about $4009, and 
the native labor is the cheapest part of it. 








FATAL FUN. 

In Princeton, Ohio, Daniel Elliott, a respect- 
able butcher, after dinner went to his slaughter 
house to clean it out. While there he was 
plaguing the children, and placing the rope with 
which he hoisted beeves around his neck, told a 
boy to turn the windlass and hoist him up a short 
distance, at the same time telling his daughter to 
go and tell her mother that he was going to hang 
himself. When the child told her mother what 
he had said, she paid no attention to it, as he 
was in the habit of plaguing her and the chil- 
dren, being a very lively person and fond of 
sport. But it appears that the little boy turned 
the windlass too far, and the rope suddenly 
slipping, caused a large iron hook which was 
fastened to the rope, to sink into the back part of 
his neck, and he was suddenly strangled. He 
carried his fun too far and lost his life. 





Curious Imace.—High up on the side of 
Capitol Peak, a mountain 4000 feet high, in the 
Yosemite Valley, California, can be seen the 
figure of a man, apparently with a blanket over 
his shoulders and a fur cap on his head. The 
moustache, whiskers, nose and eyes are very 
plain. The Indians call him “ Tutattinello,” 
and believe him to be the Great Chief who was 
once at the head of their tribes. 





A Dctcuman on Matrimony.—An old 
Dutch tavern-keeper in New York had his third 
wife, and being asked for his views of matrimony, 
replied, ‘‘ Vell den, you see, de first time I mar- 
ries for love—that vas goot; den I marries for 
beauty—dat vas goot too, about as goot as de 
first ; but dis time I marries for monish—and dis 
is petter as poth!” 





Unirorm Currency IN Rossta.—A letter 
from St. Petersburg states that the Russian min- 
ister of finance thinks of adopting the French 
currency. Five-frane pieces of gold would be 
struck, and Russian, French and Piedmontese 
gold coins would thus circulate throughout the 
three countries. 





alent 
Wive 1x Encranp —Ten million three hun- 
dred thirty-six thousand eight hundred forty-eight 
gallons of wine were imported into the United 
Kingdom in the year ending Dec. 31,1857. The 
quantity charged with duty for home consumption 
was seven million forty-two thousand gallons. 





Kittep at Fayar.— Advices from Fayal 
state that Alfred Buckminster Frost, son of Rev. 
B. Frost, late Unitarian clergyman at Concord, 
N. H., was killed on that island by falling from 
a precipice seventy feet in height. 





Fireman’s Parape.—It is expected that at 
least eighty engine companies will participate in 
the fireman’s parade that is to come offin Albany 
next September. 





Rep of St. Mark's Church, Wrexham, Eng. 
A characteristic picture of a Buenos Ayres Milkman 

Delineation of Hong Kong Races, China, in two pic- 
tures, showing, first, the start of the Celestials, and, sec- 
ond, a view of the Spectators’ Stand. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

(G> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign tems. 


The drouth throughout France is excessive. 
The Seine is said to be nearly as low as it was 
in 1719. 

The Queen’s Bench in England have decided 
that ill health is a sufficient excuse for breach of 
promise of marriage. 

The magnificent Palma theatre, in the island 
of Majorca, has been burnt down. The loss is 
estimated at £20,000 sterling. 

The British revenue returns for the year end- 
ing June 30, show a decrease of over £5,000,000 
sterling, nearly all of which was occasioned by 
the reduction of the income tax. 

‘The ordinary expenses of the French govern- 
ment have increased as follows: They were in 
1847, 1,431,774,014f. ; in 1848, 1,597,000,000F. ; 
in 1857, 1,645,000,000f. ; in 1858, 1,736,000,000f. 

A large number of blood horses have recentl 
been imported into Australia and sold at high 
prices. One horse, called Bolardo, half-brother 
to Imperieuse, brought $6750. 

A wealthy Venetian has just left £24,000 in 
trust to Count Cavour for public instruction in 
Piedmont. , He was one of the many Italians 
who look upon Piedmont as the main instrument 
in the future liberation of Italy. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose singular pere- 
grinations in barbarous regions have long occu- 
|e the public, has just found a pillow in the 

ospital of Hamburgh, where Dr. Tungel is 
treating her for chronic ague which she caught 
at Madagascar. 

The French government has authorized the 
purchase for France of all the Spanish school 
paintings still composing the Soult gallery, and 
though many first-class works were sold by the 
old marshal during his life, the remnant is now 
bought for 500,000 francs. 

The ship Heatherbell recently arrived at 
Hobart Town with the first lot of live English 
fish imported into the colony. Of about 120 
with which the ship sailed, only six were safely 
landed—tench, perch and carp. It is hoped, 
however, that even with these the waters of the 
colony may be stocked. 


Dewdrops of WHisdom. 


Anger begins with folly, and ends with 
repentance. 

Every excessive desire either blinds us to 
some duty, or makes us deaf to its call. 

All who have meditated on the art of govern- 
ing mankind, have been convinced that the fate 
of empires depends on the education of youth. 

In the first place, learn things necessary ; and 
if thou hast any time to spare, thou mayest apply 
it to pleasantries and superfluities. 

This is a wise rule, but seldom studied enough 
and observed: To spend where discretion bids 
thee spend, and spare where discretion bids thee 
spare. 

Be content to be known by leisure, and by 
degrees ; and so the esteem that shall be con- 
ceived of thee will be better grounded and more 
lasting. 

If thou art so exceptious and pettish as to 
question every word thou hearest spoken of thee, 
thou shalt have few triends, little wit, and much 
trouble. 

Consider not so much what thou hast, as what 
others want. What thou hast, take care thou 
lose not; what thou hast not, take care that thou 
covet not. 

There is as much difference between silent 
caution and cautious silence, as there is between 
an eye-glass and a glass eye; one is an artificial 
mean, the other a mean artifice. 

A man with knowledge but without energy, is 
a house furnished but not inhabited; a man 
with energy but no knowledge, a house dwelt in 
but unfinished. 

Power and emi and ideration are 
things not to be begged. They must be com- 
manded: and they who supplicate for mercy 
from others, can never hope tor justice through 
themselves. 

















Quill and Scissors. 


It is not more than twenty years ago since the 
tinder-box was in universal use. It is abolished 


| now. The invention of the friction match spread 
slowly, but who, at this day, would venture to 


say they could do without it. Insignificant as 
matches appear to be, single factories, with ex- 
tensive machinery, cut up large rafts of timber 
annually for them. 


The Isle of Wight papers mention that a robin 


| has built her nest inside the organ of Arreton 


Church, in the island, and is rearing this year’s 


| second brood there. It appears that after rearing 


the first brood, she built her nest in a pew in the 
church, but it was torn down just as it was com- 
pleted, and then the poor bird returned to the 
organ. 

‘The other day a clerk in a store at Wheeling, 
Va, discovered, in a coffee sack, a note of the 
denomination of $1000 on the Royal Bank of 
Brazil, a piece of silver coin, and twelve gold 
pieces of Brazilian coinage. The treasure had 
evidently been placed in the coffee sack for safe 
keeping. The lucky clerk fobs the plunder. 

The shoe business at Webster, Mass., has 
been in a very flourishing condition for the last 
few months, affording good wages and plenty of 
work for all who could make a shoe. he oper- 
atives in the woolen mill are to have their wages 
increased ten per cent. 

The Agricultural College of Michigan have as 
yet only accommodations for one hundred stu- 
dents. At the commencement of the present 
term there were but twenty-eight vacancies, 
while ninety-three applicants appeared and were 
examined. 

Six hundred and seventy ladies have peti- 
tioned the Common Council of Detroit to take 
measures for the abolition of concert and lager 
beer saloons. Cause—they draw the young 
men away when they ought to be sparking. 

Several additional American vessels-of-war 
will, itis said, be immediately ordered to the 
waters of Puget Sound, as well to keep in order 
as to protect our citizens who are flocking to the 
Frazer River gold fields, 

The Masonic fraternity of Louisville have 
erected a building that has cost from $130,000 to 
$150,000. It has been built almost entirely at 
the expense of the members of the fraternity. 

Dr. Wilcox, of Elmira, N. Y., recently com- 
mitted suicide. He amputated a man’s leg, was 
charged with malpractice, and took poison to 
avoid prosecution. 

Charles Stautz, a pauper in the Franklin 
county (Ohio) poorhouse, recently received in- 
telligence that an uncle who had lately died had 
left him $:00,000. 

A writer at the city of Mexico estimates the 
number of federal troops now in the field in that 
Republic at 21,500, and the government troops 
at 18,000. 

John N. Wilder, a wealthy citizen of Albany, 


and for many years promi y with 





the temperance cause, died very suddenly there’ 


lately. 

Cincinnati is now the largest horse market in 
the United States, and during one week, lately, 
forty thousand dollars worth of horses were sold 
at the various stables. 

Jeremiah, aged nine years, son of Charles 
McCarty, was crushed to death in Bangor under 
one of the large stone rollers used in rolling the 
streets. 

The Chicago Democrat says: ‘ We have to- 
day in store in this city a million of bushels of 
wheat, and this, too, right in the face of an in- 
coming crop.” 

The Charleston Mercury says a considerable 
amount has been pledged towards establishing a 
line of propellors between that city and Boston. 

Gen. Quitman died at his residence near 
Natchez July 17, of the disease which he con- 
tracted at the National Hocrel last fall. 

A Paris letter says there is scarcely a French 
lady, even of very moderate fortune, who does 
not possess one or more India shawls. 

In addition to the steam fire-engines already 
in use in Philadelphia, the building of three or 
four more is contemplated. 

It is stated that the wool crop of Licking 
county, Ohio, this year, will reach over half a 
million of pounds. 

Counterfeit $3 bills on the Bass River Bank, 
Beverly, are in circulation, but altogether unlike 
the genuine. 

G. P. R. James has accepted the Consul Gen- 
eralship of Odessa, and is about to leave 
Richmond. 

Fitz Greene Halleck says Campbell is his 
favorite among all the English poets. 

In Illinois, two years’ absence causes divorce. 


Atarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Darling H. Chad- 
bourn, Esq , to Miss Elizabeth J. Hamilton. 

By Kev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. H W. Howe to Miss Martha 
Boynton; Mr. Edward H. Frost to Miss Maria BE. Tenney. 
id y Rev. Wm. Howe, Mr. John D. Brown to Miss Anna 








. Massy. 
By Rt. Rev. Horatio #outhgate, D. D., O. H. Tilling- 
hast, U. 8. Army, to Lizzie F. Wyman. 

By Rev 8. B. Cruft, Mr. Edmund A. Walleston to Miss 
Lavina M. Mitchell. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. D. Milton Cochrane to Miss Jo- 
sephine B. Mansfield. 
At Chelsea, by Kev. J. H. Twombly, Mr. Nathan 8. 





He that sympathizes in all the,happi of 
others, perhaps himself enjoys the safest hap- 
piness ; and he that is warned by all the folly 
of others, has perhaps attained the soundest 
wisdom. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


If a fender costs six dollars, what will a ton 
of coal come to? To ashes. 

Why is a nail, fast in the wall, like an old 
man? Because it is in firm. 

What word is that to which if you add a syl- 
lable, it will make it shorter? Short: 

The Woburn Budget thinks there has been 
considerable “ wire-pulling ”’ lately between Eng- 
land and the United States. 

Every rose has its thorn. We never helped 
to shawl the flower of a ball-room without being 
convinced, by painful evidence, that she had a 
pin about her. 

“Come, Bob, how much have you cleared by 
your speculations?” said a friend to his com- 
panion. “Cleared?” answered Bob. “ Why, 
I’ve cleared my pockets |” 

“Jack, I think your father is going to flay you 
and make leather of your skin.’ “ Why so!’ 
“ Because I heard him say that he would tan 
your hide well for you.” 

When is a door more than a door? When it 
is to (two). Why isthe medical profession the 
most tedious ? Because it requires more patience 
(patients) than any other. 

Julius Cxsar Hannibal, giving an account of 
his sea-voyage, says: “All de passengers was 
now heavin’, and as if dat wasn’t enough, de 
captain give orders for de ship to heave too, and 
she hove too.” 

A lawyer in one of the Western courts lately 
threw a cane at the head of another. ‘The court 
required him to apologize for it. He did so, 
and added: ‘‘ While 1 am about it, I may as 
weil apologize beforehand for throwing another 
cane at him the first chance I get.” 








g' to Mrs. Sarah A. Gerrish. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Charles D. 
Frye to Miss Emma F. Bird. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Charles Brown to 
Miss Harriet K. Lampher. 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr. Sargent, Mr. Julius C. Jackow 
to Miss Caroline A. Foss. 

At Newburyport, by Kev Dr. Dimmick, Mr. George W. 
Brown to Miss Phebe A. Wescott. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Jones, Mr. John K. Garner 
to Miss Sarah M. Farwell. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Hicks, Mr. William H 
W. Gray to Miss Martha E Bush 

At Holderness, N. H., Master William Brown, Jr , aged 
15 years, to Miss Julia Ann Smali, aged 14 

At Calais, Me., by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Capt. John M 
Wentworth to Miss Elizabeth Jellison. 

In Scoharie, N. Y.. by Rev. Mr. Crispell, Mr. (hbaries 
A. Goodyear to Miss Erene W., daughter of Kev. Junae 
King, D. D., of Athens, Greece 

At Princeton, N.J., Rev. Augustus Broadhead, Mis- 
sionary, appvinted to India, to Miss Emily Cumming. 








In this city, Mr. James Swazey, 63; Widow Martha 
Kreck, 62; Miss Hannah Freneb, 74; Mre Mary King, 
75; Mr. William If. Hobert, 34; Mr. Charles 8. Hill, 36; 
Miss Ann Kidder, 67; Mr. Charles Weston, 39; Mr. Ai- 
phine KE. Harwood, 19; Mr. Charles L. Bushnell, 15; 
Mrs. Lucy L. Soule, 57 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Fanny Damon, 58 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Winship, 83, Mr. Edward 
Humphries. 82; Capt. Allen Winsor, 47 

At Harrison Square, (Dorchester) Elisha Preston, 70 

At Salem, Mr. Allen Jordan, 67; Miss Susan [ogersoll 
72; Mr. Andrew Merrill. 8) 

At Beverly. Miss Clementina Thorndike, 76; Mise Nan- 
ey Bridges, 75 

At Gleucester. Mrs. Hannah B. Stanwood. 7); Mrs 
Judith Dexter, 62 

At Rockport, Mrs. Dorcas Lane, 77 

At Grafton, Mr. Leonard Wheelock, 72 

At Uxbridge, Mrs. Anna D. Mowry, 71 

At Middleboro’, Mr. Edward Cole, 87 

At Fail River, Mr Ellery Gray, 86 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Frances Gorham, #4 

At Erving. Mr Rafus Field, 78 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Phebe Craw, 70 

At East Granville, Mr. Beebe Smith. 41 

At Blandford, Mre. Elizabeth Boise, 77 

At Dalton, Mr. Daniel tawrence, #1 

At North adams, Mre. Sally Fletcher, 4 

At Conway, Mre. Lucinda Clark, 44 

At Coveord, N H., Kev. Benjamin © Eastman, 7° 

At Winthrop, Me., Mr Nathan Howard, % 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
JAMIE, 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


He possesseth no lands or houses, 
Ruleth no kingdom o’er— 

Holds neither stocks nor vassals, 
And people say he is poor! 

His hands are hardened by labor, 
By toiling he earns his bread— 

He has but a meagre roof abeve him 
To shelter his kingly head; 

And yet I had rather reign in his bosom 
Than be heir of Lord Ethelred! 


Ethelred has a million of money, 
Is the wealthiest man in the shire— 
Owneth the wide stretch of country 
From Granfird hills to the Mere! 
Jamie's a brave-hearted fellow, 
Honest, handsome, aud kind— 
Ethelred pleases the princesses, 
Jawie is more to my mind: 
And when I think over his heart-wealth 
I'd be heiress to all that I find! 


Lady Gertrude may roll in her chariot, 
Her flounces in billows of silk— 
Stream out on the air of morning, 
While I go to the pasture to milk! 
Whe lords of the court may adore her, 
Abd Etheired pick up her fan, 
And with curtains of gauze foil the sunlight 
From coming his lily to tan! 
But Lam a free-hearted woman— 
lf I marry, I marry a man! 


Better Jamie's respect for me 
Than mountains of silver and gold— 
They could not warm my soul’s hearthstone, 
Or serve for his arms’ loving fold! 
Gold could not buy me a divan 
Half 0 dreamily fair, 
As the shelter of one human bosom, 
And one human hand on my hair! 
Little care I for the earth-wealth, 
If I to dear Jamie am heir! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]° 


THE DYING BETROTHAL. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“© moter, mother! is this our long-prom- 
ised meeting? Is this the joy I have dreamed 
of, day and night, for the last year? Is it for 
this that I have prayed once more to hold you 
to my heart—to hear your fond blessing—to 
meet your loving look? 0, to find you thus— 
sick, dying! It is too, too much! Mother, I 
cannot bear it.” 

And with a wild burst of anguish, the broken- 
hearted son flung himself beside the sick wo- 
man’s couch, while the hot tears bathed her 
transparent fingers, so fondly clasping his. 

“Everard !” 

He could only press the feeble fingers in reply. 

‘Everard, my son—my dear, only son! I 
know how hard this is, but it must be borne. I 
have long dreaded this hour for you; yet to have 
hinted at my state before, would merely have de- 
stroyed your pleasure, while doing you no ben- 
efit. Ihave long been reconciled to die—long 
known that it was inevitable; and though my 
heart would cling to earth for love of you, my 
boy, I murmur not at the destiny which sepa- 
rates us. I have known little of joy, and much 
of suffering, in my short life, and but for you, 
would gladly lay the burden down. When I 
am gone, let it comfort you, dear child, that 
never, by word or deed, have you given me one 
moment’s pain; that your love and obedience 
have amply repaid me for the bitter trials I have 
passed through in earlier days. And now, 
Everard, there is one more request I have to 
make of you—one more promise to exact, and I 
shall die happy, knowing that by your last obe- 
dience you have secured your earthly happiness. 
Everard, will you grant your mother’s dying 
request ?” 

He knelt beside her, and still holding the 
faded hand in his, promised to obey her wishes 
in all things. 

It was strange to see that strong, resolute 
man, whom people called stern and reserved, 
thus changed into almost boyish weakness; but 
few knew what an idolizing love Everard Living- 
stone had cherished for his mother—that mother 
who, in his sight, was perfection, whose wishes 
he had never crossed, whose opinions he held 
infallible—that mother, to save whose life now, 
he would willingly have yielded up his own. 
He felt now that she must die, and the last op- 
portunity of affording hera pleasure was eagerly 
seized at. 

“Anything you wish, mother, only speak it ; I 
would do anything to give you happiness, even 
to the destroying of all my earthly hopes.” 

There was a change in the countenance of the 
dying woman. Did she hesitate? Did she feel 
that it might be, even as he said, to the destruc- 
tion of earthly hopes, and that she had no right 
to bind him bya promise? None can tell; but 
if such were her thoughts, there also came the 
prophetic knowledge, the assurance and cer- 
tainty, that her judgment had not erred. 

“Not for the destroying of your peace, but the 
ensuring of my happiness, your son, do I ask 
this of you, knowing that by so doing I leave one 
who will more than supply my place to you— 
who will be your friend, your companion, your 
trusty counsellor, your loving wife; rejoicing 
with you in gladness, and sharing your sorrows, 
all and far more to you than other mortal can, 
will Evaever be. For the past two years since 
her father died, she has been to me even as a 
daughter, next only to yourself in my love, and 
I have sometimes thought even more anxiously 
loved, froin her utter loneliness and clinging at- 
tachment to myself. I have watched her closely, 
and have found her in all things as near perfec- 
tion as human nature may come; and in leaving 
you together, [have as anxious a care for her 
happiness as yours.” 

Everard Livingstone made no reply to his 
mother’s address, save that when overcome with 
the exertion of speaking she leaned back faint 
and breathless on the pillow, he bent down and 
kissed the cheek and pressed the feeble hand, on 
which the coldness of death was even now steal- 
ing; and she faintly smiled, and laid her hand 
upon his head in blessing, while murmured 
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saw the look, and heard the whispered thanks- | were, or why he was so agitated, [knew I should | had not been used by the family for several 


giving; and not for worlds, would he have had | 


her know the cold chill of despair which had 
crept into his heart at her words. 

There was a little space of silence, and no | 
sound was heard in the chamber save the heavy | 
breathing of that stricken man as he knelt and 
wiped the death-damps from his mother’s face; | 
then the dying woman spoke again, and at her 
bidding the son called an attendant. 

“Bring Miss Eva.” 

The woman went away and quickly returned, 
followed by a fair, pale girl, whose swollen eyes 
and tear-stained cheeks gave evidence of sorrow 
scarce less than Everard’s. 

“Let in the sunshine, Martha,” Mrs. Living- 
stone said. And the drawn curtains flooded the 
chamber with a golden glory. “Eva!” 

The young girl bent down and kissed the pale 
brow, while with convulsive energy the sick 
woman clasped her in her arms ; then taking her 
hand, and signing for Everard to approach, she 
joined their hands together, and taking off her 
own marriage ring, placed it on Eva’s finger. 

Thus they stood—those two, who on earth had 
never met before, thus strangely joined together 
for life! And the glorious sunshine came pour- 
ing through the open casement, and shone on 
them in brightness, whose hearts were heavy 
with sorrow, and on the pale clay before them, 
which should know no more of sadness and sor- 
row—for while they thought she rested, the 
spirit had gone forth! 

Everard raised his companion in his arms, and 
bore her from the room—for worn out with 
watching and excitement, she had fainted; and 
as he stooped over her, and strove to call back 
life and sense, he was involuntaily touched by 
the sweet, sad expression of the lovely face be- 
fore him. He held her hands in his—those little 
hands, so soft and white and now so cold—and 
called her by her name; but when she did not 
move, and still lay there, looking like some fair 
marble image, he grew alarmed, and made re- 
doubled efforts to restore her. Slowly, at last, 
she opened her eyes ; but with returning sense, 
came the remembrance of her sorrow. 

“© mother, mother!’ she moaned, bitterly ; 
“why did you not take me with you?” 

Everard bent down and kissed her cheek. 

“Do not grieve,” he whispered; “I will be 
your friend now.” 

His own voice choked, and he went hastily 
from her presence ; but comfort remained with 
sweet Eva, and wearied and worn out with grief, 
she soon slumbered. 

This attention and gentle kindness in her be- 
trothed, while under his own heavy aftliction, was 
most unexpected to Eva; and she felt a happy 
sense of security and shelter stealing over her. 
Poor, unconscious Eva! enjoy your bright an- 
ticipations while you may. You do not yet 
know that your new friend has two natures—the 
cool, calm impassiveness, with which he walks 
abroad and mingles with his fellow-men, and 
which he has learned, and the deep tenderness, 
the warmth of kindness which is his natural in- 
heritance, yet which early experience has taught 
him well to conceal. You little dream, while 
his kiss yet thrills on your cheek, that weeks and 
months will elapse ere you again behold Everard 
Livingtone in this endearing mood. Taught by 
his mother to believe him the very soul of gen- 
tleness, you are ill prepared to tremble at his 
frown, to shrink abashed from his look of keen, 
cool criticism. But I will not anticipate ; enjoy 
your dreams while you may, poor, gentle-hearted 
orphan. 

For three days, Everard kept watch beside his 
mother’s coffin ; on the third, I came—I, his only 
cousin, the nearest relative he now had in the 
world—and that evening, we gave the precious 
dust to its kindred earth. 

I, who had long known Eva’s attachment to 
Mrs. Livingstone, was not surprised that she 
should be too ill to follow her friend to her last 
home; but I thought it strange that Everard 
never once should ask about her. And all that 
long evening, while I divided my attentions be- 
tween them, her name never passed his lips. Of 
course, at that time I knew nothing of the death- 
bed betrothal ; nevertheless, I thought it strange 
thathe should be so forgetful of his mother’s 
young friend. 

Late in the night, I stole again into Eva’s 
room and found her sleeping. The night-lamp 
shone on some glittering object in her hand, 
which, as I gently took away, she made an 
effort to retain. It was a handsome double 
locket, with Mrs. Livingstone’s likeness on one 
side; on the reverse, a miniature copy of a mag- 
nificent portrait of Everard, which his mother 
thought an excellent likeness. I now noticed, 
for the first time, the wedding-ring on Eva’s 
finger. I knew the ring from its peculiar chas- 
ing; and having long been aware that it was my 
aunt’s first wish to unite her son to this fair girl, 
I began to have some dim idea of the truth. 

Eva was still too ill to come to table next 
morning, and Everard and I were eating our 
breakfast in silence when the mail came in. 
There were three letters for me and one for him. 
I laid mine down, while I finished my coffee. 
The warmth of my three dear little correspon- 
dents no time could cool; but my breakfast 
would not improve by waiting, so I took up my 
cup and looked at my companion. He was 
holding, with trembling eagerness, a letter no 
gentleman had ever penned—a little delicate, 
perfumed affair, such as has made many a strong 
man’s heart throb to touch and ache to peruse. 
That it had some such effect on Everard, it 
needed no great penetration to detect. The 
color came and went in his face, his lip quivered 
with emotion, his hand trembled, and at last I 
thought I saw the tears start. I looked away 
then, finished my coffee, and read my own let- 

ters; then looking at him again, I saw that a 
great change had passed over his face. The 
mouth was firm set, the brows knitted, and the 
eyes showed determination and other feelings 
which I sought in vain to read. I must confess 
to some little feeling of awe at the change, for I 
had not believed my handsome cousin capable 
of such feelings as I then instinctively read in 
his countenance. That some strong passions 





some time be told, for next to his mother, I had | 
all his life been Everard’s confidential friend and 
correspondent. 

He passed the day in business with his lawyers, 
and we did not meet until tea-time, and then he 
came into the room in an undetermined way 
and stood looking out of the window in silence, 
until Eva’s maid entered and said if I would 
wait five minutes, she would come down to tea. 
As the girl went out, he turned round quickly. 

“T think Ishall go to the city this evening, 
cousin; I have some business which must be 
attended to, and the sooner the better.” 

He had a cold, hard look which forbade all 
questioning, and I thought he looked fearfully 

ale. 
. “Tam sorry you are going, for it is lonely 
here now for Eva and I,” I safd.¢ 

But at that instant her hand touched the door, 
and merely saying, “I will explain all to- 
morrow,” he left the room. 

Eva and I spent the evening alone, but I saw 
by the anxious look she cast at the door each 
time a servant entered, how disappointed the 
poor girl felt; and after we retired, she told me 
of their strange betrothal, and how his mother 
had made her give a solemn promise to be 
Everard’s wife. 

“He does not love me, that I know; and I 
fear, sometimes, he may love another. If so, 
God help us both, for he will surely hate me.” 

I thought of the letter and Everard’s agitation, 
and said nothing ; but it was not difficult to see 
that if Eva did not love her betrothed, she had 
learned to think all tao highly of him for her own 
happiness. 





“T love her, cousin, as I never loved any one 
savemy mother. She is my ideal of all that is 
enchanting in woman, and in giving her up, I 
am surrendering all that makes life worth keep- 
ing. O, the struggle has been a bitter one! But 
I have conquered, at last; and now it only re- 
mains for me to marry, and thus fulfil my 
promise.” 

“But, Everard, you have not told me yet 
where you met Miss Vane. Of course it was 
abroad ?” 

“No, not exactly; we came home together, 


years, Mrs. Livingstone having preferred to re- 
side in the country house, which had been part 
of her dower, to her husband’s more elegant 
mansion in New York. Probably she disliked it 
from its having been the scene of her greatest 
sorrows, Mr. Livingstone having for many years 
before his death yielded to the temptations of the 
wine-cup, and at last become a willing slave to 
strong drink. 

My home had been with them from the time 
of Everard’s birth, at which period I became a 
widow, being then just seventeen. Mrs. Living- 
stone insisted on my sharing her home; and as 
Thad no female relations except herself (we were 
the children of two sisters), I gladly accepted 
her offer, and the little Everard, named for my 
dead husband, became to me the dearest object 
on earth. I had some distant connections in the 
South, where, as time passed on, little families 
grew up, and where Aunt Mary was always a 
welcome guest. It was from one of these long 
visits that the unexpected tidings of my cousin’s 
death summoned me to the North, where, by 
Everard’s request, I decided to remain perma- 
nently and superintend his household. 

Of Eva, it is as well here to give a more par- 
ticular history. Her father had been a favorite 
physician of Mrs. Livingstone’s, and his child 
had early seen trouble, though shielded as far as 
possible by her father’s love and care. Having 
lost her mother and found no kind friend to take 
her place, the child had suffered much from the 
ill treatment of domestics; and when, at her 
father’s death, she came to live with us, her lively 
gratitude to her benefactress was one of the 
great causes of Mrs. Livingstone’s attachment to 
her. I knew that her father had left her very 
wealthy ; but it was a subject never mentioned 
to her, my cousin preferring to treat her as her 
own child. Consequently, her property was left 
to accumulate; and being principally in real 
estate, and in the care of a capable, honest man, 
Eva, had it been known, would probably have 
been a mark for many a fortune hunter. Everard 
knew nothing of this ; he had simply understood 
that she had been left to his mother’s care, and 
naturally supposed she was poor—an idea 
strengthened by finding in his mother’s well- 





and she, as well as myself, being exempt from 
sea-sickness, we spent long hours together on the 
deck—and even in the roughest weather we had, 
she loved to face the storm. Her father gave 
her entirely to my care at such times, and I had 
opportunities of studying her disposition, and 
also judging of her talents for conversation, 
such as are never found in occasional visits to a 
lady at her own house.” 

“And excellent opportunities to carry on a 
flirtation, also, which no doubt the lady was not 
slow to take advantage of,” I observed, mentally. 

“Long before we arrived, I knew that I loved 
her, and had manyfeasons for believing tnat I 
was not indifferent to her, but resolved to see my 
mother before I learned anything definite. I 
came home, found her, my idolized mother, 
dying, and within an hour after my arrival, had 
made a promise which forever seals my wretch- 
edness. Last night, I saw Sophia for the last 
time, learned enough to convince me that she is 
as wretched as myself, and bade her farewell. 
Now you have the whole history, cousin, and I 
shall never speak of the past again to any living 
being. Perhaps I should not have done so now, 
but that in the future you may understand my 
conduct; what others may think, concerns me 
not. 
Miss Emerson, who will then have obtained 
what she doubtless influenced my mother to get 
for her—wealth and a good station in society. 
My love she can never have—but that she will 
not mind; and as far as I can gratify her love 
for luxury and taste for society (and I presume 
these are her chief foibles), before the world I 
shall be a pattern husband.” 

It was in vain I tried to convince him of his 
error—to make him understand how far above 
such actions, such culpable treachery, was my 
favorite Eva; and I even went so far as to hint 
at her tender feelings for himself—but that was a 
subject in which, for her sake, I had to be very 
guarded. I might have spared myself the trouble 
of talking. 

“TI fully understand your kind intentions, 
cousin, but I have well thought on this matter, 
and the whole scheme is too plain to deceive me. 
As to Miss Emerson entertaining any other than 
very selfish feelings towards me, it is simply 
ridiculous, we never having met until a week 
ago.” 

Finding my efforts useless, I desisted ; but my 
heart ached for gentle, loving Eva, in whom I 
felt he was winning such a treasure, and against 
whom he had formed so cruel a prejudice. 

Of Miss Vane, I must confess I judged 
hardly. I knew that it was the same fault I 
blamed in him—unfounded prejudice ; neverthe- 
less, I could not but think that his position and 
property had been her aim, while their meeting 
on board ship (the best place in the world for a 
flirtation) had given her all the opportunity she 
wanted, to fascinate him. On board ship a beau- 
tiful woman looks still more beautiful, from the 
contrast with surroundings. Then there are op- 
portunities of showing all manner of little kind- 
nesses and attentions; to these, you may add 
sentimental talks by moonlight, or still more 
dangerous promenades, when the weather is an 
excuse for attentions on the part of the gentle- 
man, for which no manner of excuse at all could 
be found on land, and all taken together, as I 
said before, for the best place to carry on a suc- 
cessful flirtation, commend me to a ship. 

I need scarcely say that I breathed no hint to 
Eva of my conversation with Everard; not for 
worlds would I have had her know his feelings, 
as Itrusted to time and her own goodness to 
convince him of his error. 

He soon after left us, to attend to some prop- 
erty in a neighboring State, purposing then to 
travel for a few months. Eva and I remained 
alone with the servants in our old home ; but we 
heard that previous to his departure, Everard | 
had given orders to have the town house thor- 
oughly repaired and furnished—all to be done 


At the end of three months, I shall marry |* 





kept the various items of her protege’s 
expenses. 

Thus it happened that when the wedding-day 
approached, and Eva’s lawyer came to know if 
her property was to be settled on herself, Everard 
cut him short in his explanations by saying that 
he had no time to attend to it then, but that it 
was all to be settled on her, and also at the same 
time naming a liberal sum for her yearly ex- 
penses, which he desired the man of business to 
have properly done in legal form. 

In all matters relating to their marriage, he 
was scrupulously particular about her consent 
and opinion, and at all times, when they met, 
ceremoniously polite; but his face now always 
wore its cold, hard look, and never by one word 
or action did he allow her to think that his share 
in these preparations was performed from any 
other motive than duty. 

The day appointed came at last, something 
over six months after Mrs. Livingstone’s death, 
a change Eva had wished from the first arrange- 
ment. The morning looked gloomy enough, 
with every symptom of a heavy storm ; but as 
the day advanced, the clouds cleared, and after 
the ceremony the sun shone brightly as any bride 
could wish, as they drove from the house to the 
station where they took the cars to the city. 

The wedding was quite private, neither having 
any relatives and but few friends. Eva looked 
fair and pale as a lily, in her showy robes and 
veil, the faint blush on her cheek rendering her 
perfectly beautiful. When the ring was to be 
put on, Everard first removed the one she wore, 
put on his own plain circlet, then placed his 
mother’s over it. I saw one tear fall then; it 
was the only one I saw her shed that day. 

Two days after, I joined them in the city. 
Eva’s new home was magnificent, unrivalled. 
All that wealth and taste could do, had been 
done; and her little feet trod on velvet end tap- 
estry, her head rested on a downy couch beneath 
silken hangings, a score of costly mirrors re- 
flected her slender form, and gold and silver and 
marble, and all that goes to adora the dwellings 
of the rich, were about and around her in lavish 
profusion. The most expensive articles of 
attire were brought for her to choose from; the 
most obedient and well-trained domestics awaited 
her slightest order. If she wished to walk, her 
husband was always ready and willing to ac- 
company her; if she preferred to ride, the car- 
riage was that moment ordered to the door. 
And her carriage was itself an object of envy to 
half their acquaintances. All that money could 
do, was done; and yet the shadow daily deep- 
ened on her fair face, and each succeeding 
week saw her grow paler and more frail. Had 
she loved gayety and splendor, the poor child 
might have been happy; but it was not her 
nature, and she faded like a delicate flower ex- 
posed to the burning rays of a tropical sun. 

It was touching to sce how unweariedly she 
strove to win her husband’s affection, and her 
patient love deserved a better return than it met 
from Everard’s stubborn heart. I left them 
once, in hopes that when thrown entirely in each 
other’s society, they might learn new lessons; 
but the experiment failed, as all others had 
done. Everard wrote for me at the end of a 
week, and though I resisted his appeal, I could 
not refuse, a few weeks after, to comply with 
Eva’s pressing entreaty to return to her. Everard 
was unchanged; calm, polite and reserved as 
ever, he treated Eva precisely as he would have 
done a guest in his house, and his manner com- 
pelled every one else to be equally reserved with 
him. 

On New Year’s day, Eva completed her nine- 
teenth year. The night before, her husband 
brought home a valuable set of pearls; we were 
invited toa large party on the second of the 
month, and he desired her to wear them then. 


and she left the room in tears. For a few min- 
utes he walked moodily up and down the floor, 
then came and stood before me. 





| highly educated and well-known men. 


conduct, cousin? I have done everything for 
her that money can do, and now she is not 
happy. Do you suppose she wanted diamonds ? 
If she did, she shall have them. Anything at 
all that she will ask for, she shal! have; and all 
T ask in return is, that she will be happy. Of 
al! things in the world, I hate to see a woman in 
tears. I promised my mother to make her 
happy, and I will do so if I can.” 

“Then you need give her no more jewels, 
Everard, for they are only valuable in her sight 
as your gifts. Bestow a few more smiles upon 
her, stay at home and read or talk to her, instead 
of going so much to your club; give her more 
of the love for which she is pining, and less of 
the splendor which sickens her; and believe me, 
you will soon see her look happy.” 

Everard heard me through, then said, in an 
impatient tone : 

“shaw, cousin, that has always been your 
mistake! You judge Eva’s disposition by your 
own. It is probably something she wants, and 
is too proud to ask for, that makes her fret. But 
I don’t wish to be annoyed so any more.” 





The ball at Mrs. Trevor’s was a magnifi- 
cent affair, with good music, good lights, 
good attendants, good company and the whole 
thing conducted -in the most unexceptionable 
manner. The lady herself was unrivalled in 
taste and splendor, her parties had always been 
the admiration of the circle which she called 
her own. 

I thought Everard introduced his wife with 
more than usual satisfaction, and that the lady 
appeared rather surprised at the beauty and 
grace of the fair Eva Livingstone. Certainly 
no woman in the room could compare with her, 
the dress of pale blue satin suiting admirably her’ 
delicate complexion and light brown hair, while - 
pearls were the only ornaments which ever be- 
came her. I wore dark lavender and black lace, 
the gayest dress I had put on for five and twenty 
years ; but it was Everard’s wish, and I loved 
to gratify him. 


After promenading for a short time, Everard y 


left us together in one of the deep, heavily cur- 
tained windows, and as the rooms filled, the 
scene became very interesting. Here, undisturbed 
and unseen we could watch the rest, and enjoyed 
it until a party came and seated themselves 
directly before us, and where we could not avoid 
hearing all they said. They had scarcely got 
themselves seated, and their flounces arranged, 
when a buzz at the other end of the room an- 
nounced a new arrival, and escorted by several 
gentlemen, and followed by a large party of 
ladies, we saw a beautiful girl advancing towards 
us. From the heavy braids of her dark hair to 
the belt which clasped her slender waist, she was 
glittering with jewels; they sparkled from her 
neck, her arms, her hands (very beautiful hands 
and arms they were, and well displayed), and 
they circled her head in a glittering diadem. 
She wore a rich purple satin, and with the heavy 
folds sweeping the ground, might well have been 
mistaken for some royal queen. 

“Who is it?” one of the ladies before us 
asked her neighbor. 

“Why, don’t you see? It is Sophia Vane.” 

I started involuntarily, and Eva looked at me, 
but I could not remove my eyes from the proud 
beauty on whom all eyes were now turned. 

“T hear she is going to be married,” said the 
first speaker. 

“Yes, to old Mr. Lincoln, very much to his 
nephew Bob Lincoln’s annoyance ; for the old 
man they say could buy up half Wall Street, 
and poor Bob would certainly have been his 
heir. It is also quite a surprise to Miss Vane’s 
friends, for you know since that affair of Living- 
stone’s, she has flirted dreadfully, and they really 
thought she never would marry.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth I never did un- 
derstand rightly about that affair.” 

“You didn’t?’ Well you see they came all 
the way home from Florence together,*and of 
course Sophia would not lose such an opportu- 
nity, so at last Livingstone was over head and 
ears in love, and as soon as he landed went off 
to see his mother, and get her consent, it appears. 
He only got there the day she died, and she made 
him promise to marry a girl she had picked up 
somewhere, a doctor’s daughter, or something 
like that I believe. A homely little rustic I have 
heard them say she was, and that’s the reason 
she does not go out more; I have never met her 
yet. It is too bad for Livingstone, such a 
splendid fellow as he is, to be tied to such a wife ; 
not but what I think he had a lucky escape from 
Sophia, for she is a dreadful flirt, but then he 
liked her, and you know love is blind.” 

Our gossiping neighbors went away, and I 
hardly dared to look at Eva. She was very pale, 
and apparently lost in thought, but at last she 
said, quickly : 

“Let us go and walk with the rest; I am tired 
of sitting here.” 

As we passed out we met Mrs. Trevor, lean- 
ing on the arm of a most distinguished looking 
man. She introduced him as her brother, Mr. 
N He bowed low to Eva, and after con- 
versing for a few minutes asked her to dance. 
To my surprise she instantly consented, and 
they went away. I soon after followed, and by 
a strange coincidence saw that they were stand- 
ing opposite to Everard, and his partner was 
Miss Vane. Eva danced superbly, and never 
better than on this occasion, while I could see 
that she was holding an animated conversation 
with her partner. 

Miss Vane glanced critically at the stranger, 
and Everard looked restless and unhappy. 
When the dance was finished, Mr. N: and 
his partner were joined by Mr. Trevor and a 
few other of the elder gentlemen, all talented, 
The 








| peculiar education Eva had received from her 


father, and the solid studies she had all her life 
pursued, enabled her now to join in the conver- 
sation of her new companions with far more 


| spirit than she had just before mingled in the 
This cold kindness completely overcame her, | 


dance. They were charmed ; here was a learned 
lady without the least tinge of blueism, with new 
and brilliant ideas on most subjects, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with authors the very names 
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p tame forward, and shaking him | 
by the hand, congratulated him on the 
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and come frequently to see you, if only f 
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of the present day. 


Sach wonts from such a man were no 
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of the present day. Perhaps not the least of 
Eva’s charms was her simplicity; she did not 
like the society of young men, they were all dull 
in comparison to Everard, but old men brought 
back the memory of her father, and with them 
she wag always a favorite. When Everard came 
0 ahs wife away, the oldest man of the 
p tame forward, and shaking him heartily 
by the hand, congratulated him on the matri- 
monial prize he had drawn, adding : 

“J shall take the privilege of an old friend, 
and come frequently to see you, if only for the 
selfish gratification of a conversation with your 
wife.” 

Such words from such a man were no mere 
praise, for Professor ——’s indifference to the 
ladies was as well known as his fame was wide 
spread. EvaandI spoke of the conversation 
we had overheard but once, when she asked me 
if I had known of Everard’s love for Miss Vane 
before. She sighed heavily when I answered in 
the effirmative, and the subject was dropped. 

The winter passed quickly, for we lived a gay 
life, and as Eva now made a point of always ac- 
cepting invitations, her husband could no longer 
accuse her of staying at home to annoy him. She 
felt that Miss Vane was artfully weaving spells 
around Everard, even now while he vainly strug- 
gled to free himself from the fascinating influ- 
ence, and it was her place to beathis side. The 
gay season was over at last, but our return to the 
country was delayed by Everard being taken 
suddenly ill. Eva nursed him through his short 
but painful sickness, and when he recovered, 
Miss Vane was married, and had gone on a 
wedding tour. 

We went back to the Grove, Eva rejoicing to 
be once more among the birds and flowers, Ev- 
erard more gloomy and reserved than ever. Poor 
Everard, I pitied him now ; he had scorned Eva’s 
love in the day when it might have been his, and 
now when he had learned her worth, learned how 
highly others esteemed her, he also discovered 
that his love was not necessary to her happiness. 
Believing that it was too late now to repair his 
error, and too proud to make any change in his 
behaviour, or let her know his feelings, he 
suffered in silence torments of remorse. 

It was a sad misunderstanding, for had she 
dreamed of the change in his feelings all would 
have heen well, but believing that he loved Miss 
Vane, and that her own fate was inevitable, she 
strove still to do her duty, to cheerfully accept 
the bounteous gifts Heaven had lavished on her, 
to render her husband’s home as pleasant to him 
as possible, and patiently submit to what she 
could not avert. 

Early in the summer business called Everard 
away from home, and he purposed taking a 
voyage to Cuba ere he returned, to settle the 
affairs of a deceased friend. I had hoped that 
this separation might break down the barriers to 
happivess these two proud young people had 
raised for themselves, but again I was mistaken. 
They parted as usual, with a simple hand clasp, 
and when I asked Eva as she sobbed and wept 
on her couch why she had so dissembled her 
grief before her husband, she said she had done 
so dreading his cold reproval, wishing at least to 
part in peace. All things had been done to en- 
sure our comfort during his absence, the house 
had been thoroughly repaired, Eva’s apartments 
beautifully furnished, the gardens carefully at- 
tended, and a greenhouse built and well stocked 
with choice exotics. 

The summer was very warm, and I saw that 
Eva suffered from the excessive heat; having no 
longer a motive for appearing cheerful she sunk 
into a dangerous state of sadness, and all my 
efforts to rouse her were vain. Our daily walks 
were gradually shortened into a stroll in the 
ge:8ens, then to a visit to the green-house, and 
at last she could go no further than to the open 
window of her.houdoir. Here under the shadow 
of the pink silk curtains, reclining on her favorite 
lounge, she spent ‘er days, hourly growing more 
feeble, and as I feared rapidly falling into a con- 
sumption. In his three months’ absence, Ever- 
ard had sent us but three letters, one only of the 
number being to Eva. It was in the usual re- 
served style in which he always addressed her, 
commencing simply “Mrs. Livingstone,” but 
she shed many tears over those few lines, and I 
noticed failed more rapidly afterwards. 

We received a letter from the city one day, 
one of those gossiping, scandal-bearing epistles 
which some women love so well to indite. It 
contained the intelligence that Mrs. Lincoln had 
eloped with a dashing foreigner, having first 
robbed her husband of an immense sum of 
money. The poor old man through grief and 
vexation had died next day. I must confess to 
feeling some anxiety to know what Everard 
would think of his paragon now. Eva said little, 
but she truly pitied the misguided young woman. 

As the autumn approached, I began to grow 
seriously alarmed at the state of Eva’s health ; 
her appetite was gone, her face and hands, always 
fair, became transparently white, and her eyes 
looked larger than ever, and more beautifully 
blue and bright. She could no longer move 
without assistance, and as I daily placed her on 
her sofa, I prayed that Everard might return ere 
it was too late. 

It was time now that he should come, and I 
had resolved to write at all hazards, and tell him 
of the change in his wife’s health, when I received 
an unexpected letter from him. He had returned 
to Mobile and was finishing up the business 
which had occupied him all summer, and he gave 








more pride, no thought, no hope save the one 
constant longing to hold her to my heart, and 
hear the loved words from her own lips. I 
have spent five wretched months striving to con- 
quer what I thought a pitiful weakness, but as 
well might I try to stem the river’s current, as 
quell the all powerful sensations which have now 
assumed their rightful possession in my soul. I 
cannot write to Eva. Only at her feet can I ask 
pardon for my cruel injustice. Write to me im- 
mediately ; I shall be obliged to remain here long 
enough to get your answer.” 

I dared not refuse to give Eva her husband’s 
letter, yet dreaded its effect, but my ‘worst fears 
were short of anticipating the consequences. 
After reading it she sat silent for a time, then a 
frightful convulsion passed over her, and she fell 
forward on the sofa; when I raised her the red 
blood was flowing from her lips, and fell warm 
on my hands. What I wrote to Everard I do 
not know, it must have been something dreadful. 


Nine o’clock, and a cold stormy autumn night, 
the wind roaring round the house, and the rain 
dashing against the windows in sudden gusts. 
Without all was noise and storm, and darkness ; 
within, peace and warmth and stillest silence. I 
sat in Eva’s chamber and watched ; the firelight 
making fantastic shadows in the room, some- 
times flickering over the pale face, lying in such 
deathlike repose on the snowy pillows, and some- 
times on the sleeping infant in my arms, Eva’s 
new-born babe. It was an hour of deep anxiety, 
for the mother’s life seemed ebbing fast. 

“She might revive, but the chances were 
against her.” And the physician looked too 
grave for me to doubt his real opinion, even had 
my own convictions not been the same. 

“QO, that her husband would come, that he 
might see her alive once more!” [had said again 
and again,and at last,as if in answer to my prayer, 
came the sound of his horse’s feet above even 
the roar of the storm. I laid the sleeping infant 
in its little bed, and went forth to meet him. 

“ Mary, is she still alive ?” 

I pressed his hand in silence, it was no time 
to tell him my fears then. In a few minutes he 
was beside her, gazing with an aching heart on 
the ravages a few short months had made. She 
still slept, a deathlike slumber, all unconscious 
of whose tears were falling on her pillow. I 
drew aside the lace curtains of the infant’s 
cradle, and whispered Everard to come. He 
started with surprise at sight of the tiny 
occupant. 

“Mary, what is this ?” 

“Eva’s child and yours,” I answered, and 
placed his little daughter in his arms. 

Poor Everard, he might well say his pride was 
gone ; never was man more thoroughly repentant 
for the past. Through the long hours of the 
night we watched beside the sleeper, occasionally 
drawing near to make sure that she really 
breathed. 

At sunrise, while he still sat near her, she 
suddenly opened her eyes and called his name. 
I went softly out of the room, and when I re- 
turned an hour after, Eva had again fallen 
asleep, her hand fast clasped in her husband’s, 
the babe held lovingly to her bosom. Everard’s 
face was radiant with joy. 

“She says she will not leave me,” he whis- 
pered. “That my love has given her new 
strength.” 

And his words proved prophetic. Day by 
day she improved under our caréful nursing, 
until after weary weeks she was permitted once 
more to leave her chamber for the favorite little 
sitting-room. It was a joyful day when borne in 
Everard’s strong arms she changed the dreary 
sameness of the sick room for her comfortable 
sofa in the bay window. 

And a pretty picture they made, sitting there 
under the rose colored drapery. I wish my tal- 
ent for description was greater, that I might 
make you see them asI do, even to this day. 
Eva in her rich, fur-lined dressing robe, whose 
crimson hue imparted a faint flush to her delicate 
cheek ; her slippered feet resting on a soft otto- 
man; in her hand, still too weak for much service 
to its owner, is held a tiny bouquet, Everard’s 
morning gift from the green-house. He sits be- 
side her, and with many merry jokes to hide a 
deeper feeling, binds golden threads around the 
two wedding rings, now all too large “for Eva’s 
poor, thin finger. The still little babe is in its 
cradle, between the lace curtain of which Ev- 
erard frequently looks down to assure himself 
it has not vanished away, this precious miniature 
copy of his young wife. It was beautiful to see 
him in his new character of father, displaying a 
world of tenderness and feeling, even I who had 
known him all his life had never believed he 
possessed. I think that that day’s pure joy more 
than repaid them for the sufferings of qhe past 
year. Eva tried to recollect how old the child 
was, and commenced counting, then suddenly 
stopped : 

“Why, Everard, this is our wedding-day.” 

In the trouble and anxiety, and then the joy 
of hope, we had all forgotten it. She was right 
in another sense, it was truly their wedding-day 
—the day on which they were united never more 
to part until that awful separation which should 
at last bring them together for eternity. When 
a novel writer has happily united his hero and 








heroine, he usually leaves them with the vague 
intimation to his readers that thenceforward their 
days know no more of sorrow or suffering; a 
very mistaken idea to give the young folks, and 
one in which I believe exists the greatest danger 
of romance reading. 





many minute details, but that was the least in- 
teresting part of his letter. He had met Mrs 
Lincoln and her guilty companion, had been the 
first to inform them of Mr. Lincoln’s death, and 
had been most thoroughly shocked and disgusted 
by Sophia’s unfeeling ridicule of the old man 
who had only loved and trusted her too well, | 
as also by the manner in which she rejected all 
his entreaties that she and her companion should | 
immediately be married. 

“ Most heartily did I thank God for preserving 
me from the fate to which I should doubtlessly 
have rushed on ; most heartily did I thank him 
for the gift of my innocent, pure-minded wife, 
my beautiful Eva. And now, if by his mercy I | 
am spared to see home once more, I shall devote 
the remainder of my life to teaching Eva to love | 
me—she must, she shall love me—I have no 


I cannot from my own personal experience 
disprove this fallacy, my short married life of 
three months having been a season of unclouded 
happiness; but in the awful awakening from 
this dream, I probably endured as much agony | 


| as those live through who for long years together 


fight life’s battles. In the course of an extended 


| observation I have found that, however great the 


trials of love may be, there is still in most cases a 
spice of romance to sweeten them, while the 
troubles of married life are so common, and in 
most cases commonplace also, that romancers do | 
well to eschew them altogether. Knowing this, 
I shall hasten over the remaining incidents of 
this little history, lest my readers also weary. 
After Eva’s recovery, neither she nor her hus- 
band ever found any wish to return to their city ! 


| the fear of the hide, and not of the fall. 





quillity of the Grove. The child grew and 
throve well, though never very strong, and I 
actually trembled when I saw how Everard’s 
very existence was twined round the life of this 
delicate flower. With less of her mother’s 
cheerful life, she yet strongly resembled her ; the 
same blue eyes and transparent complexion, the 
slender, graceful form and low-toned voice; but 
her hair was like her father’s, jetty black, and 
like him her manner had a most unchildish 
reserve. 

To no one did she ever fully open her little 
heart but her father, and between them there was 
a strong bond of sympathy. He called her 
Mary, his mother’s name and mine, and he loved 
her as we should never love the beautiful but 
perishing things of earth. When little Mary 
had well nigh completed her third year, two 
more children were given to us, not as she had 
been in the storm and shadow, but under the full 
sunshine of love and unclouded happiness. 
Fine, rosy, laughing little ones they were, those 
beautiful twins, the boy with dark hair and eyes, 
the image of his father as I remembered him in 
youth; the girl with sunny curls and her moth- 
er’s own merry smile; no one could blame us 
that we loved them as we did. 

As Mary grew older her father saw with terror 
how illher strength kept pace with her increasing 
height. Uncommonly tall for her years she was 
slender to attenuation, and quite unable to take 
sufficient exercise. A horse was purchased for 
her use; then the riding habit and side saddle 
were given up for a low, easy carriage, and that 
at last yielded to a cushioned chair wheeled 
slowly about the grounds. But why should I 
linger on the sad details? Why dwell upon the 
parents’ agony as day by day they saw the hectic 
flush rise to the pallid cheek, heard the faint 
cough, and touched the burning hands? It isa 
story thousands in our land who have_ similarly 
watched can better feel than I describe. Suffice 
it that she died, our little one who had never 
seemed of earth like other children. This was 
the first great sorrow, and it came upon Everard 
with a crushing force, finding him sadly unpre- 
pared, for with a not unusual self-deception he 
had hoped to the last. 

Our second trial was far away, but the years 
brought that also, and this time the blow fell 
heaviest on the mother. When Claude, her 
noble boy, was yet achild, his fancy ever led him 
to the sea; and the idea increased with his 
growth until it became the one fixed purpose of 
his life. Long the mother’s tears prevailed, but 
at last it was decided that he should be gratified, 
and with an agony scarce less than she would 
have laid him in the grave did Eva let him go. 

Our house was lonely now, for little Eva could 
no longer sing when her twin brother and play- 
mate was on the wide ocean, and 1 too loved the 
boy the best of Everaré’s children. He sailed a 
long voyage, and at different periods for three 
years we received his letters, precious letters, 
brimful of love and longing to see once more the 
dear ones at home. In the meantime a suitor 
came for little Eva, the youngest and the pet, 
but whose advances were at first sadly checked 
by the mother’s refusal. 

“ Would you take my last child from me?” 
she asked of Everard, who had undertaken to 
plead the young man’s cause. 

“ But, Eva, would you prevent our child from 
enjoying such happiness as ours has been 
through all these long years a" 

“ But the trials, Everard, think of what we 
have endured ; I cannot let her go through the 
same or perhaps worse.” 

“ The trials will come, sooner or later ; let the 
child falfil her destiny.” 

And so it came that in a few weeks after, our 
fair, sunny-haired Eva wreathed orange blos- 
soms in her golden curls and stood beside her 
handsome lover to take the vows which would 
bid them stand side by side through life. We 
had a gay young party, for the bride was well- 
beloved, and only one thought clouded her fair 
brow, and dimmed the mother’s eyes with tears ; 
only one form was wanting in the smiling group. 

But silence now, our white-haired pastor who 
gave the bride her name is opening his book; 
when, hark! some one comes hastily, the door 
is swung wide, and a tall, manly form comes 
forward. It is a strange intrusion at such a 
time, but Everard steps forth to bid him wel- 
come. He smiles strangely at the formal greet- 
ing, and passing in, opens wide his arms, and 
speaks the one word, “ Mother.” ‘The circle is 
complete. 





A CUTE YANKEE, 

A correspondent of one of the Boston papers 
tells the following good story : “ Early one morn- 
ing, the scholars of one of our district schools 
were agreeably surprised to find written upon 
the outside door, ‘No Scule,’ and the most of 
them made preparations to enjoy the holiday— 
not dreaming but that it was a genuine order. 
It appeared, however, that a roguish youth, a 
lover of mischief more than his books, had writ- 
ten in large letters the joyful news. ‘No Scule’ 
was the notice posted up; the idea we under- 
stood, but the spelling was bad. The afternoon 
brought all together; and in the stern visage of 
the master, enough was seen to convince us that 
all was not right—-he had been outwitted, and 
now came the tug of war. He soon ordered the 
boys to appear before his presence, and, one by 
one, criticised our spelling, as tar as the word 
school was concerned. ‘hey stood the test, 
untu the hero, with his comic: phiz, made his 
appearance, who, with contidence, distinctly 
said, ‘S-c-u-l-e!’ The master took him by the 
collar, and, with a joyful expression at the suc- 
cess of the ruse, laid on the birch right merrily.” 





CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

No one who has once been a drunkard is ever 
safe from falling, this side the grave; it is a ter- 
rible truth, but it is a reality. We knew a Mrs. 
H , in our childhood, who finding her hus- 
band dead drunk one day, sewed him up in a 
sheet, and gave him a tremendous cowhiding. 
He never got drunk again; in this case it was 
But 
one of the speediest rousers from a state of stupid, 





| beastly intoxication we have ever read of, is, to 


turn the brute on his right side, hold up his left 
arm, and pour @ pitcher of cold water down his 
sleeve slowly. He will walk perfectly sober in 
five minutes. But this only cures until next 
time. We rather think that the raw hide is a 
more vivid remembrancer; and our old friend, 
cold water, mast yield the palm this time.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 





IRISH DROLLERY. 

An amusing story of Daines Barrington, Re 
corder of Bristol, is related by one of the British 
press. Having to appear for the plaintiff in the 
case of a winter assize at Clonmel, he “ let into” 
the defendant in no measured terms. The in- 
dividual inveighed against not being present, 
only heard of the invectives. After Barrington, 
however, had got back to Dublin, the Tipperary 
man lost no time in paying his compliments to 
the counsel. He rode all day and night, and 
covered with sleet, arrived before Barrington’s 
residence, in Harcourt Street, Dublin. Throw- 
ing the bridle of his smoking horse over the rail- 
ing of the area, he announced his arrival by a 
thundering knock at the door, which nearly shook 
the street. Barrington’s valet answered the 

, and opening the street door, beheld 
the apparition of a rough-coated Tipperary fire- 
eater, with a large stick under his arm, and the 
sleet sticking to his bushy whiskers. 

“Ts your master up ?” demanded the visitor, 
in a voice that gave some intimation of the ob- 
ject of his journey. 

“No,” answered the man. 

“Then give him my compliments, and say 
Mr. Foley (he’ll know the name) will be glad to 
see him.” 

The valet went up stairs and told his master, 
who was in bed, the purport of his visit. 

“Then don’t let Mr. Foley in for your life,” 
said Barrington, “for it is not a hare nor a brace 
of ducks he has come to present me with.” 

The man was, leaving the bed-room, when a 
rough, wet coat pushed by him, while a thick 
voice said : 

“By your leave—” And at the samemoment 
Mr. Foley entered the bed-room. 

“ You know my business, sir,” said he to Bar- 
rington; “I have made a journey to teach you 
manners, and it’s not my purpose to return until 
I have broken every bone in your kody.” And 
the same time he cut a figure of eight with his 
shillelah before the cheval glass. 

“ You do not mean to say you would murder 
me in bed,” exclaimed Daines, who had as much 
honor as cool courage. 

“No,” replied the other, “ but get up as soon 
as you can.” 

“Yes,” replied Daines, “that you might fell 
me the moment I put my body ont of the 
blankets.” 

“No,” replied the other, “I pledge you my 
word not to touch you till you are out of bed.” 

“You wont? Upon your honor ?” 

“Upon my honor.” 

“That is enough,” said Daines, turning over 
and making himself comfortable, and seeming 
as though he meant to fall asleep, “I have the 
honor of an Irish gentleman, and may rest as 
safe as though I were under the castle guard.” 

The Tipperary salamander looked marvellous- 
1 ished at the p ded sleeper, but soon 








aines began to snore. 

“ Halloa !” says Mr. Foley, “ aren’t you going 
to get up ?” 

“No,” said Daines, “I have the word of an 
Irish gentleman that he will not strike me in 
bed, and 1 am sure I am not going to get up to 
have my bones broken. I will never get up 
again. In the meantime, Mr. Foley, if you 
should want your breakfast, ring the bell; the 
best in the house is at your service. The morn- 
ing paper will be here presently, but be sure and 
air it before reading, for there is nothing from 
which a man so quickly catches cold as reading 
a damp journal.” And Daines atfected to go to 


sleep. 

The Tipperary had fun in him as well as fe- 
rocity ; he could not resist the cunning of the 
counsel : 

“Get up, Mr. Barrington, for in bed or out of 

bed, I have not the pluck to hurt so droll a 
heart.” 
- The result was that less than an hour after- 
wards, Daines and his intended murderer were 
sitting down to a warm breakfast, the latter only 
intent upon assaulting a dish of smoking chops. 





APPALLING SCENE. 


A most appalling scene was witnessed in South 
Shields market-place on Tuesday se’nnight 
about eight o’clock. A sailor, named Thomas 
Cook, a steady, industrious man, had come into 
port from a Hamburg voyage in the Castle Eden 
that morning ; and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that his brain had been affected by the ex- 
treme heat that has prevailed on the continent. 
After tea he had dressed himself and gone out 
of his house for a walk. It appears that he had 
been almost immediately afterwards attacked 
with a sudden fit of mania, for he was seen to 
rush up the spouting of St. Hilda’s (hurch like 
a cat, and work himself along the roofing on to 
the east side of the large square tower. He 
stood with his feet upon a ledge not above an 
inch in breadth, but, digging his nails into the 
crevices between the stones on the side of the 
tower, he had wrought himself in some marvel- 
lous manner to the west end. Finding he could 
not work round the angles, he had dropped with 
his hands on to the ledge, and so “ parbuckled ” 
himself along the other three squares, the spec- 
tators expecting every moment that he would 
drop and be dashed to pieces. Having regained 
the church roof, he took his watch and dashed it 
against a stone, and then threw it among th 
crowd. He then pulled off his necktie, coat, and 
linen shirt, and having torn §hem into fragments, 
he pitched them among the awe-stricken crowd 
below, they anticipating that he would next leap 
down among them and be killed at their feet. 
He probably would have done so had not the 
police and a number of young men burst into 
the belfry of the church, and thence made their 
way to the roof. As soon as he saw them he 
ran towards them, and attempted to drag one 
young man over the leads, but he was secured, 
and, to the great relief of the large and excited 
crowd which had gathered together in the mar- 
ket-place, he was prevented doing any further 
mischief.— English paper. 





Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw never 
so much salt at thee, thouvilt receive no harm 
unless thou art raw and ulcerous. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iustrated with four large origi- 
nai drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tuz Scour or rar &rs- 


QUZHANNA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 


gle. By. ...cccrecccsccerceeees Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARIYR: or, Tus Hunter Spr or 
Vircinia. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 


of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
By SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire on tut Wixc. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies. A fine story of life in 
its various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By....+-++0++++ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
BRED HAND: or, Tae Cavtser or tue Exouisa Cuay- 
yEL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromweil and the Com- 
monwealth. By.........f CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divers ree Back- 
woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By..LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: cr, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterrnnean. A nautica! romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 


Enclose the money and receive either or ail by retura 


{>> For sale at all of the Periodical Depots. 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Wild Fowl. 

The flavor of wild fowl is beet preserved by not stuffing 
them; put into each, pepper, salt, and a bit of butter. 
Wild fowl do not require so much dressing as tame; they 
should be done of a fine color, and nicely frothed. A 
tich brown gravy should be served in the dish, and when 


| the breast is cut into slices, before it is taken from the 


bone, it will be much improved by a squeeze of lemon, 
some salt and pepper. If you wish to take off the fithy 
smell Wiieu these birds frequently have, put an onion, 
salt, and hot water into the dripping pan, and for the 
first ten minutes baste them with this; then remove the 
pan, and keep constantly basting with butter. 





Lemon Marmalade, 

Allow to a pound of lemons eighteen ounces of fine loaf 
sugar; grate the rind of a few; cut them into half; 
Squeeze and strain the juice; boil the skins in two 
quarts of water slowly, till reduced to one pint; scoop 
out the pulp and white part; cut half into thin chips or 
parings, and pound the other half in a mortar; pound 
the sugar, and pour over it the juice; stir, and let it boil 
for five minutes; skim it; take it off the fire; put in the 
pariogs and the pounded skins; boil it for five minutes, 
then add the grated peel, and let it boil for five minutes 
more; take it off, and stir it till half cold, before putting 
it into jars. 

Pigeons. 

Pigeons are better for being freshly cooked ; their flavor 
passes off in a day or two. When cleaned and ready for 
roasting, prepare some stuffing of bread crumbs and 
about three oysters to each bird. a spoonful of butter, 
little salt and nutmeg. Mix these well together, and fill 
the belly of the bird. They must be well basted with 
meited butter, and require thirty minutes careful cook- 
ing. When full grown, and in the autumn, they are 
best. For a sauce, take the gravy which runs from them, 
thicken with a very little flour and some chopped pars- 
ley. Serve hot. This bird is in perfection when it has 
just done growing. 

An Irish Stew. 

Take a loin of mutton, cut it into chops, season it with 
a very little pepper and salt, put it into a saucepan, just 
cover it with water and let it cook halfan hour. Boil 
two dozen of potatoes, peel and mash them, and stir in a 
cup of cream while they are hot; then line « deep dish 
with the potatoes, and lay in the cooked mutton chops, 
and cover them over with the rest of the potatoes; then 
set it in the oven to bake. Make some gravy of the broth 
in which the chops were cooked. This is a very nice dish. 


Maccaroni Cordial. 

This favorite French liqueur is very little known 
abroad. Putinto half a pint of spirits of wine half an 
ounce of the oil of bitter almonds; shake it up two or 
three times a day for three days; infuse the above for ten 
days, with one ounce of Spanish angelica root, in three 
gallons of brandy, one drachm of the essence of lemon, 
three quarts of clarified sugar, two quarts of mille-fleur- 
water and five quarts of soft water, then filter the whole 
through a bag. 

Rolls. 

Rub into a pound of sifted flour, two ounces of butter; 
beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and add a table- 
spoonfal of good yeast, a little salt, and sufficient warm 
milk to make a stiff dough. Cover and put it where it 
will be kept warm, and it will rise in an hour. Then 
make it into rolls, or round cakes; put themon a floured 
tin, and bake in a quick oven or stove. They will be 
done in ten or fifteen minutes. 





Eifervescing Lemonade. 

Tartaric acid, 50 parts; bicarbonate of soda, 30 parts; 
powdered lump-sugar, 200 parts; essence of lemon té 
flavor. Mix in fine powder and keep it dry, if for pow- 
ders; but if for bottling, put it into a soda-water bottle, 
and fill it up with water; cork down as quick ag possible, 
This may also be made in the same way as 6oda water. 
only adding the extra articles. 





To procure Green Peas in Winter, 

Take the peas when they are plenty, shell them, wash 
and scald in hot water, then drain, put them inte bot- 
tles, and pour strong brine on them until they are pers 
fectly covered; over this pour a thin layer of good salad 
oil, and cork tight, then dip the corks into melted piteh. 
The bottles should be quite full and kept upright. 





Candles. 

Prepare your wicks about half the usual size, wet with 
spirits of turpentine, put them into the sun until dry, 
then mould or dip your candies. Candles thus made 
last longer, and give a much clearer light. In fact they 
are nearly or quite equal to sperm, in clearness of light. 


Nutmeg Pudding. 

Pound, fine, two large or three small nutmegs; melt 
three pounds of butter, and stir into it half a pound of 
loaf-sugar, a little wine, the yolks of five eggs, well beat- 
en, and the nutmegs. Bake on a puff paste. 


Cream of Roses 

Oil of almonds, 1 pound; rosewater, 1 pint; white wax 
and spermaceti, each, l ounce. Mix in a pipkin with » 
little heat, then add essence of neroli, 20 drops; ottar ef 
roses, 15 drops. Put it into pots and tie it over with skin 
or oiled leather. 





Camphorated Vinegar. 

To make camphorated vinegar, reduce half an ounce 
of camphor to a very fine powder, mix it with a little rec- 
tified spirit, and dissolve it in six ounces of acetic acid. 





Ink Stains. 
To remove stains of ink from the hands, rub them im- 
mediately with salt and lemon juice mixed together. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL | 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TEENTS volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Battou’s PicroriaLis a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(i> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegaut historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(CP It coutains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 





regular conisibutors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(> It is admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

p> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young 
making them familiar with al) noted localities 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one tagwand splendid engravings 

[>> Thus forming s paper original im design, and a 


| favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One COpy, ODE FOOL. . 6... cee cece cece eeneee eevee #2 50 





One copy. two years... 4%) 
Five copies. one year go 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the club)... oeee seveessccce WOOO 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 

[> Sample copies sent when desired 

Published each Sarumpar. by M M BALLAU, 


No. 2 Winter Street, Boston. .') 
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Poet's Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
THE MEMENTO. 
BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
It lies before me, like the pearl 
Rescued from crystal ocean’s cave, 
This long forgotten, golden curl, 
That speaks of one beyond the grave. 


There is within it still a gleam 

Of years that long, ah, long have flown— 
A time when life was all s dream, 

When its great sorrows were unknown. 


Far back upon the waste of life, 

A cherished, mournful spot appears, 
Divided from this scene of strife 

By a long, empty aisle of years. 


One summer eve that curl was placed 
Within my trembling, waiting hand, 

And time the words have ne'er effaced: 
“ We meet again in yonder land.” 


He died, and now is waiting there 
Until my sands of life have run, 
Until that land seems not afar, 
And life's sad work is well nigh done. 





WOMAN. 
Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which showed—though waadering earthward now— 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 
Yes—for a spirit, pure as hers, 
Is always pure, even whiie it errs; 
As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still. —Mooreg. 





LOVE. 
Love never fails to master what he finds 
But works a different way in different minds: 
The fool enlightens, and the wise he biinds. 
Daexpsn. 





SYMPATHY. 
The generous heart 
Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. 
‘THOMSON. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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TOM SARTWELL'S EXPEDITION, 
AND HOW IT ENDED. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Tom SaRTWELL was a strange man—a man 
unlike the generality of strange men. Indeed, 
of all strange men, Tom Sartwell was the 
strangest. Hewas odd naturally, because he 
could not help being so, but not for effect. Peo- 
ple who did not know or understand him said he 
was an unkind man; that his rough, uncouth 
ways were but natural signs of his natural heart. 
A few of his friends knew him better. Knew 
and loved him:that he guarded the cool inner 
temple of his heart with a seeming hedge of 
thorns, so that the weak and wavering could 
not enter in and defile it. 

Tom Sartwell was a bachelor. Had he not 
been, I should never have had a story to write 
about him. For this reason then, I am very 
happy to write and re-write the fact—he was a 
bachelor. Who knows but what in the inscrut- 
able ways of providence, it was kindly ordered 
that he should remain single, tor the simple sake 
of a few dollars finding their way into my poor, | 
hungry purse? I cannot say though, for the 
sake of cherishing a warmer love for my hero, 
fur the present time, I will accept it as a fact. 
Well, then, Tom Sartwell was a bachelor at the 
respectable age of thirty-five, ‘fur the sake of a | 
poor author. Ido not know but that he would 
have lived and died without a “ come out,” as 
novel readers say, to his little life-romance, had 
he not taken it into his odd, queer brain to spend 
a few weeks up among the hills, shooting birds 
and catching trout. Once up among the hills, 
unwarily enough for so old a man, he allowed 
himself to be caught, and in return, with the aid 
of the little bow and arrow angel, shot a— but 
T anticipate. Let me teli the story. 

It was a bright, besutiful afternoon ‘in June, 
that Tom Sartwell piled himself out at-one end 
of the cars, while the baggage master piled | 
out his trunks at the other, at the pleasant 
little station of Heath, in New Hampshire. 
The little depot that greeted his eyes when 
his feet first landed on terra firma, was ret | 
down in a piece of sand, like a tolerable sized 
hen-coop, about a mile from the village. Half- 
adozen rough looking boys were lounging 
about the platform, staring not only with open 
eyes, but with open mouth at the new-comer. 
Tom looked about him crustily—squinted at the 

board-colored box of a station-house and the hot, 
dry patch of sand that sttrounded it, and thon out 
to the road which seemed to run coolly enough 
along through a stretch of make-believe woods, 
after it got well across the ugly iron path of the 
steam horse, 

“ Hamph!” said Tom. “ Fine prospect !” 

The six urchins stretched their mouths so wide 
open at this exclamation that Tom had an idea 
that their lips would be strangers the rest of their 
lives. He was satisfied as to their several diets 
as he turned away, muttering to himself a word 
that I wouldn’t write here for a fortune, for fear 
my readers might think he was speaking the 
name of a friend instead of an enemy. 

“ How do you get out of this place?” at last 
inquired Tom, in a fit of sheer desperation, 
stopping befnre the cettee of human starcrs. 

*Rido out,” was the auswer. ; 

“Ride! . What the deuce do you ride on—a 
plank ?” 

“On the stage.” 

“ Well, where is your stage *” 

“ Coming.” 

“So is— my wife !’ 

At this moment Tom heard the lumbering old 
stage-coach rattling along the road. He was so 
overjoyed at the sound, that he rushed along 
with the boys into the hot sun to meet it, as 
though the sight of it was to be to him strange 
rarity. Once seated “all alone in his glory,” 
within the yellow sides of the ponderous vehicle, 
and baving answered the pompous “all aboard ?” 
of the driver, with 3 facetious “ I think I am,” 
Tom began to regain his good nature. Where 

he should find him a boarding place was the 

















next consideration that flitted across his mind. 
He was out in the country for a “time,”’ and he 
had no idea of being primmed up into the try- 
to-be smartness of acountry tavern. He wished 
a home in some quiet, well-disposed family, 
where there would be no inquisitive women to 
inquire into his affairs, or make attempts upon 
his happiness. Where the mistress of the house 
would look out for his comfort, not his fortune ; 
and be contented with her weekly dues and si- 
lence. So Tom asked the driver if he knew of 
such a place. The driver wisely scratched and 
shook his head : 

“Let me see. There’s Widder Deacon Luce, 
that lives in that two-story white house upon the 
hill yonder. Perhaps you’d like to go there, 
and perhaps she’d like to take you. I don’t 
know though.” 

“A widow! Deliver me from widows. I'd 
rather risk myself in the house with ten devils 
than one widow if she is young !”” 

“0, Widder Luce is more’n fifty years old, 
and calls herself a great Christian, too. She’s 
a terrible housekeeper, neat as a new harrow- 
tooth. Shall I drive up there ?” 

Tom twisted his neck out around the side of 
the coach to get a fair sight of the Widow Luce’s 
house. He was pleased with it. It was a cool, 
neat-looking old mansion, half hid in a miniature 
forest of shade trees and shrubbery. Tom 
stroked his whiskers thoughtfully, and for all 
I know to the contrary, would have kept the 
driver waitipg in the street a whole hour for an 
answer, had he not at that moment espied two 
girls eyeing him intently from the window of a 
house opposite. 

“Go up there, driver!’ he cried impatiently. 
“ Any place out of the village where I shan’t be 
watched by a dozen pair of feminine eyes every 
time I turn about.” And with a real frown on 
his face, Tom sank back into the corner of the 
coach. In half an hour he was nicely domi- 
ciled in the large, go-to-meeting parlor chamber 
of Widow luce, congratulating himself upon 
his good fortune, and anticipating extravagantly 
the pleasures of the next four weeks. 

“This is like it,” he said, rubbing his hands 
gleefully, after he had laid aside his dusty trav- 
elling garments, and stood up refreshed in a 
clean suit of white linen, which was deliciously 
cool after the bath he had indulged in. “ This 
is just what I wanted. Not a woman about the 
premises hut the scowling old widow, who is not 
pie-y enough even to me, to spoil her relishing 
tartness—this is fine. Cool, shady house, cool 
room, and only gne cross old woman.” 

But alas, for Tom’s joy! It was fleeting in- 
deed, for he had not been in his new-found Eden 
two hours before a blue-eyed, shy-faced damsel 
crossed his way. He was angry at once. Thought 
he would vacate the house without ceremony. 
Then concluded to tell the widow in broad, plain 
English his reasons for leaving, without hesita- 
tion or fear. So with his face all scawled up 
with his new resolutions he went down to the 
supper room. Blue eyes was there in al! her 
glory. Tom wished for five whole minutes that 
he could annihilate her with a look. Bat he 
couldn’t do it, and so he turned his gaze to the 
stern face of the widow. He thought the widow 
was atyrant. He was sure she was one. She 
kept up a constant ‘fire of angry, malignant 
glances from under her golden-bowed spectacles, 
at the innocent countenance of blue eyes. Tom’s 
anger took a new phase. - He hated the widow ; 
began to think she would bear watching, and 


* finally resolved, as blue eyes, poured him his 


last cup of tea, that he would remain and watch 
her; in fact, reader, -he concluded to make a 
martyr of himself, and—he did. But how he 
did he has told me in a letter, which I will give 
you, for the reason that I cannot better it by re- 
writing. 

“Heatu, N. H., Aug., 18—. 

“Dear Mace :—If you weren’t an old maid, 
you wouldn’t get all of my secrets, as you do. 
Nota bit of it. But as you are, and always like 
to — beg your pardon, 1 made a mistake—and 
always wish to be one, I should have said, I can 
trust you. I must be brief in writing. My 
head swims, and my hand trembles as I write, 
for I have been ill, very ill, since the reception 
of your last letter. But my heart, if indeed I 
have a heart, aches with its fulness, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary for me to burthen some one 
with its contents. Be patient, Maggie. 

“As Itold youin my last, Widow Luce is a 
tyrant. Since that period I have made another 
discovery. Amy Luce is an angel. I am sure 
of it. I remained in this house to watch her 
cruel mother. That was not enough for me to 
do, so I went about loving fer. It is hard for 
one who has a soul, to watch unmoved and with- 
out show or sign of feeling, the tyrannizing of a 
strong, vulgar person over one weak and pure, 
who is unhappily in their power. So I found 
myself telling Amy Luce in looks, smiles, but 
seldom in words, of my sympathy for her in her 
unhappy, irremediable situation. You know, 
Mag, I have a horror of women; but Amy 
seemed more like a tender dove to me, looking 
up in my face silently yet eloquently as she did 
day after day, her blue eyes deepening in tremu- 
lous tears, And I felt as time wore away, that 
my presence was & relief to her; a pleasant 
break in the monotony of her young life. One 
day when the clouds were swimming uneasily 
across the sky, and the chilliness of the wind 
forawoid rain, I throw my gun over my shoulder, 
and started off across the fields. I do not 
think I'should have ventured out, had not the 
atmosphere indoors been much more disagree- 
able than the one out. The widow’s face was 

like a veteran thunder-cloud. She went about 
the house like a whirlwind. I glanced around 
for Amy. She was nowhere to be seen. She 
had not been present at the breakfast-table in the 
morning, and I did not doubt but that the widow 
had her shut up in some part of the house, there- 
by giving vent to the storm of wrath which evi- 
dently had possession of her. So I walked aut 
moodily, thinking of the widow and Amy; hat- 
ing the one and pitying (you know what pity is 
akin to) the other. Unconsciously I wandered 
far away from the village, over pastures and 
fields, up hills and through narrow belts of wood- 
land, forgetting all the while Iwas distancing 








myself from home, and that a heavy rain was 
gathering in the heavens. The tossing and 
swaying of the trees in the wind aroused me, and 
looking up I saw the rain coming in white, foam- 
ing clouds towards me from the hills. I started 
quickly to retrace my steps homeward, blaming 
myself for my childish forgetfulness, which had 
allowed me to run into such trouble. The rain 
began to fall in fierce, driving torrents, which it 
was vain for me to try to escape from, and I was 
about seeking out a shelter until it should slacken, 
when to my surprise and horror, I saw Amy 
Luce forcing her way through the storm in the 
direction of home, with a large bundle upon her 
shoulders. It was but the labor of an instant 
for me to gain her side, throw the bundle, which 
I saw to be herbs, miserable herbs, Mag, into the 
field, and bear her to the spot I had just left. 

“ Heavens! how white her face was at my rav- 
ings—and how like a dove she trembled, while I 
tried to shelter her from the storm; and how I 
cursed myself for my harshness as she shrank 
away from my side, a look of sadness chasing 
away the joyful expression that had irradiated 
her face. 

“* Forgive me, Amy,’ I said. 
rough, but this is very wrong.’ 

“«« You are so kind to me,’ she said. ‘But 
indeed you must let me go home; the rain can- 
not harm me. I have been away ever since 
morning, and moth—’ 

“«* Mother !’ I interrupted, ‘she is no mother 
of yours, Amy!’ 

“She raised her hand to her face to brush 
away the dampness that had gathered there. I 
turned aside, for I saw that the rain upon her 
face was falling from the blue heaven of her own 
delightful eyes. As I stood there, I knew and 
realized that I loved Amy Luce. Loved her 
with that reverent, protecting love which so en- 
nobles and softens the heart of man. Ah! say 
what you will, Mag, but give me, for the sweet 
satisfaction of my life, the love which goes out 
tenderly yet strongly to an object dependent 
upon it. Had I not seen Amy Luce in her help- 
lessness as she clung to me in the storm, 
trusting my protection and care, perchance my 
love would never have known a perfect com- 
pletion, and this one link would have been lack- 
ing in the golden chain that bound our hearts 
together. I used to think it must bea wretched- 
ly awkward piece of t , the confessing of 


‘I know Iam 





sake; of your sobs and tears and words of 
love. I’ve heard of it, Amy Luce, and depend 
upon it, he thinks as little of you as need be, or 
why did he repeat this to me? —eh, you bold 
creature, you?’ 

“T trembled with anger as I listened. Was it 


possible that I had betrayed my secrets during | 


my delirious moments? It must have been so, 
or why were they now falling from the widow’s 
lips like curses upon the young and tender heart 
of my Amy? I attempted to rise from my 
chair, but was too weak, and so sank back 
again, while great drops of perspiration stood 
upon my face. Again I heard the widow’s 
voice, I thought intermingled with a low sobbing. 

“* Love you, you simpleton! Didn’t you un- 
derstand what his words meant! Were you so 
idiotic that you could not see that a fine gentle- 
man could want nothing of your love ?” 

“Tcould stand it no longer. Every nerve in 
my body was strained to its utmost tension. I 
was strong in an instant, and wrapping my dress- 
ing-gown about me, I hastened down stairs. 
My head was clear, my step was even firm in 
my great anger, as I opened the parlor door and 
stood before Mrs. Luce and her victim. 

“*Amy! called. And with a glad cry she 
sprang to my side. 

“Mr. Sartwell!’ exclaimed the widow, ina 
frightened tone, joined by a lady friend who was 
sitting near by, and whom I recognized at once 
as one of the two who had sat in my chamber 
the week before. ‘Mr. Sartwell!’ and this time 
the widow came towards me. 

“Stand back, if you please, madam,’ I said, 
sternly. ‘I have been listening to your conver- 
sation with Amy fora few minutes past, and 
had it been my last act upon earth, I should have 
come to her. By some chance you have become 
possessed of the knowledge of my love for her. 
You are welcome to it. But, mad«m, had you 
turned her pure heart against me with your ac- 
cursed falsehoods, it would have been better for 
you had you never lived. I love Amy Luce. 
If God spares my life, she shall be my wife. If 
he does not she shall be well cared for. At any 
rate, you peril your reputation, your respecta- 
bility, all, everything, if you but dare cross her 
path again with your foul plottings. I have no 
more to say.’ Everything grew dark to me then, 
and when I awoke to consciousness I was in my 





But I did not find it so. It was 
a joy to me—yes, me, the» crusty old bachelor, 
and a far greater. when I was assured that my 
love was returned. Well, I will not weary you 
with more words. about it. If you have ever 
listened to such a.confession, you know how to 
understand my happiness. If not, you will see 
at once how much of your life has been lost to 
you. That night I was taken very ill, and for 
weeks. lay helpless upon my couch. What 
wretchedness it was to me, for all the while Amy 
was not allowed to enter the room. How I 
longed for the cool touch.of her hands upon my 
burning face ; for the soothing influence of her 
_aweet smile; but they weré denied me,.and in- 
stead, ‘Widow Luce cared for me day and night, 
until I: was pronounced free from danger. .. If I 
asked for Amy, I was hushed .by her rough 
voice telling .me I was too weak.to talk. If, in 
hearing the door open, when I grew stronger, I 
raised my head from the pillow, the two hard 
hands-of the- widow plumped me back again, 
while I sank down wearily, whispering any but 
pl it words b my teeth. 

“One day I wasavakened from a long sleep 
by a strange kind of ‘whispering in my room. I 
opened my eyes, and saw,iwo women who were 
strangers to me sitting by the window. They 
were too busily engaged in conversation to no- 
tice that I had awaked, and so I closed my eyes 
again, and turned my head upon my pillow half 
angrily. 

“ «Do you believe he will? said one. 

* Who was he, I wondered. I listened to 
leat 


g 
one’s love. 





he’s well. She’s told me as much.’ 

“T came near groaning. 

“« Amy has acted disgracefully, hasn’t she, 
following him about so ?’ 

“ «QO, yes; she’s acted disgracefully indeed. 
Her mother hasn’t let her come into the room at 
all since he’s been sick, though she’s raved like 
a little tiger about it. She’s the talk of the 
whole village !” 

“ «Shameful jade!’ was the answer. ‘ She’ll 
be a terrible character, if she keeps on at this 
rate. Howl pity her mother! Do you sup- 
pose when they are married she'll live with 
them ?” 

«“*No, indeed. Mr. Sartwell wont have her 
in the house. He understands her like a book.’ 

“T couldn’t stand it any longer, and roared 
out in the agony of my spirit. The two women 
hastened away, thinking I was in a fit, and ina 
moment nvore I was blessed with the dear, de- 
lightful pre:ence of Widow Luce In a perfect 
passion of ager, I asked for Amy. But I was 
assured that .\my was away, and wouldn’t be 
back again for several days, and that for my 
life’s sake X mus‘t be quiet. But I was in a poer 
mood for quietude, and so raved and stormed 
till I was obliged to pause from weakness. I 
think my bride-elect must have been shocked, 
for she stood by the bedside, looking at me from 
under her spectacles in round-eyed wonder, oc- 
casionally ‘whying’ at my extravagant lan- 

But this ‘freeing my mind’ wws a sad 
thing forme. I was obliged to keep my bed a 
week longer to pay for it, just as long es the 
wise old widow had predicted. 

“ At last, I was able to sit up by the window 
in a large arm-chair, two or three hours at a 
time. ©, how delicious it was, and what a 
sweet privilege! One morning as I sat alone, 
enjoying the cool, fresh breeze that came in at 
my window, I heard the loud voice of the widow 
from the parlor below. I leaned forward in my 
chair, for I was sure she was speaking to Amy. 
Every word fell clearly and distinctly on my ear. 

“Dare to go into his room, Amy Luce, and 
just as sure you shall find the street your home! 
He has told me the whole; all about your fol- 
lowing him round. How you sought his care in 





the storm, while he exposed himself for your 


rn. 
“Yes, he’ll marry Widow Luce as soon as ; 


hamber with my Amy bending over me. And 
this morning we rode down the little white par- 
sonage together, and she became my wife. In 
a few days we shall go to our home in the city. 
There, we shall meet you. After all, Maggie, I 
didn’t come up here to Heath hunting, to go 
back without my game—not I! 

Tom SartweE Lt.” 





Floral Department. 
[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.]} 
Now comes the beauteous summer time, 


And grass grows green once more, 
And sparkling brooks the meadows lave 
With fertilizing power.—Doxrts px Trorr’s. 








Destroying Insects, 

Sowing a garden with salt, at the rate of six or eight 
bushels to the acre, will cause many insects to disappear. 
It should be done in the autumn. Digging the soil in 
winter, and thus exposing it to the frost, will destroy 
many grubs, etc. Wine-mouthed bottles, partly filled 
with molasses and water, and hung up in the garden, 


_ make excellent traps for the moths, which are the pa- 


rents of many destructive insects. The remedy is an old 
fashicned but good one. A bright fire of resinous pine, 
too, shavings, or any other combustible, kindled in the 
garden st night, will attract and destroy millions of bugs. 
Birds are among the best friends of the garden, and 
should by no means be destroyed, although some of them 
may eat raspberries and cherries. Toads live entirely 
upon insects, and do no harm in the garden. Induce as 
many as possible to make it their home. 





Roses. 

Now is the season in which to train roses. Those plants 
which have done flowering now pat forth vigorous shoots, 
and great care should be taket: to train the young wood 
in the proper directions. Too many shoots should not 
be allowed to grow—pinch off as many as you please, the 


plants will grow the better for it. Every fifth or sixth 


year the roses should be taken up, their roots shortened, 


end replanted in fresh soil, the old soil being removed; 


and every year in March, about halfa barrel of well rot- 
ted manure show !d be laid on the surface of the ground 
round the stem of the tree, and spread out so a3 to cover 


-the roots. 





Grafting Wax. 

To make grafting wax of an excellent quality, take four 
parts of resin, two..of beeswax, and one of tallow; melt 
the whole together, pour the composition into cold water, 
and work it over thoroughly, pulling it as you would 
molasses candy. The hardness of the wax may be in- 
creased or lessened by adding more or less tallow. In 
cold weather keep the the composition in warm water. 
In using it the hands should be slightly greased. 





Yount Trees. 
Young. trees, two or three years from the seed, or one 
year from the graft, are not infrequently Aeaded down to 
two or three buds on purpose to strengthen their growth. 
A single bud is then trained vertically, and the rest 
pruned away in the course of the summer. Jn such 
caseg, the growth of the top being attended with @ cor- 
responding increase of fibrous roots, the tree at once be- 
comes vigerous and healthy. 
Petunias. 

No class of summer flowers better repay the small cgre 
they require, than petunias; they are a masa of bright 
fragrant blossoms from June to November, and ares 
great addition to any flower garden. whether planted in 
patehes, vases or pots. There are many varieties of petu- 
nias, all beautiful and very hardy. A bed of choice 
plants in full bloom is a beautiful sight. 





Evergreons. 

All evergreens of a hard-wooded nature may be in- 
creased rapidly by layers in JuneorJuly. Lay down the 
young shoots and cover them five or six inches deep with 
earth, leaving the tops out three or four inches, sccord- 
ing to their different lengths. 

Hedycarum. 

The French Honeysuckle. The species are mostly 
hardy biennials and perennials, which require only the 
usual treatment of their respective kinds. They will 
grow in any light rich soil, and are increased by division 
of their roots and by seed. 





Pinks. 

If you have any choice kind of pinks watch them care- 
fally, and do not allow two buds to grow on the same 
stem; pinch off the smallest; by so doing the plants 
flower more vigorously, and the blossoms will be more 
perfect. 


Apples. 








Certain kinds of apples bear moderately every year. 
The Belle-fleur and Holland Pippin are the choicest. 





Sester’s Picnic. 








A gent ofa hat ardent tempe 
great attention to his pretty servant in the ahsence A 
wife. The good wife, before leaving London, had made a 
store of pickles and preserves, that were to adorn her 
table tii: the following year. But the husband, taking 
Time vigerously by the forelock, shared the sweethiiof 
the year with the temporary object of his affee 4 
When the wife returned, the pickle-jars were empty. 

* Conceive his ness, my dear,” said the injured 
wife toa female friend,—'‘ he not only destroyed my 
peace of mind, but with a depravity that makes one 
shudder, he actually ate all my pickles.” 

In the following spring Jerrold met the husband and 
wife in Covent Garden Market, walking lovingly. 

Jerrold —pointing to a sieve of young walnuts—* Going 
to do anything in this way this year.” 


Aman who hated national prejudices invited an uncle 
to a French restaurant, to * dive ‘em out” of him. Af- 
ter dinner he said to him, ‘* What do you think of the 
French, now, uncle.”—** Not so bad.”’ he replied. with a 
look of contrition, ‘* not #0 bad, if they wouldn't eat 
frogs.’ ‘ You recollect the third dish—delicious, wasn’t 
it?” The old fellow smacked his lips, with recollections 
of delight. ‘“‘In that dish there were two-and-thirty 

” The uncle insisted upon falling ill immediately ; 
was cal home, went to bed, seratched his nephew oat 
of his will, and died. Would it be believed—a nurse was 
found to swear that in bis last moments she heard ‘em 
croak! See what comes of national prejudice 
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That was a strikingly intelligent person, who called 
upon & sign-painter to have a Sunday School procession 
banner painted, aud said: * We're goin’ to have a tearin’ 
time with our Fourth o' July Sunday School celebration, 
and our folks want a banner.” ‘ Well,” naturally 
enough responded the painter, ryou ought to bave oue. 
What will you have painted on it?’ + Wal, Jd’n know; 
we ort to *-~ a text o’ skripter painted onto it for a mot- 
to, hadn't we?” ** Yes; that’s a very good idea; what 
shall it be?” ‘* Wal, I thought this would be about as 
good as any: ‘ Be sure you're right, then go ahead "” 


A kind-hearted wife once waited on a physician to re- 
quest him to prescribe for her husband's eyes, which 
were sore 

* Let him wash them,” said the doctor, “every morn- 
ing with brandy.” 

R. few weeks after, the doctor chanced to meet the 
wife. 

* Well, has your husband followed my advice?” 

‘“* He bas done everything in his power to do it, doctor, 
but 1 never could get the brandy higher than his 
mouth.” 


‘*You have charged me for a full-priced breakfast,” 
said a complaining guest, looking at his bill; *‘and all I 
had was a cup of milk and a chip of toast!” 

* You might have had coffee and eggs for the same 
money,” replied the waiter. 

* Ab!” cried the guest, ‘then it seems you charge 
according to the clock; and if a man was to have oul 
eggs at dinner-time, 1 suppose he’d have to pay for full- 
grown turkeys.” 


As in every other thing there seems to be a fashion in 
addressing letters. The following, received bya lady the 
other day through the Kilmarnock Post Office, is sup- 
posed to be ** the newest out :”’+- 

“Letter begone, avaunt, quick, cut your jib, 
Steer to thy destiny, of man a rib, 
iss —— 1s the craft I mean, 
At —— she may be seen.” 
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Bemus, a spruce young man from the city, was riding 
out into the country a few days since, with his “ gai,” 
and as the sun was hot he stopped under the shade of a 
tree to let his horses breathe. The ‘ skeeters” were 
very thick and large, and Bemus, thinking to havea 
little fun, ealled out to a farmer at work in the field: 
* Hallo, sir; what do you feed your musquitoes on?” 
‘“ We feed ‘em on little city fellers and hosses.”” Bemus 
whipped up. Fact. 
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, A young lady hinted toa gentleman that her thimble 
was almost worn out, and a-ked what reward she should 
receive for her ivdustry. He made answer the next day 
by sending her one with the following lines : 
I send a thimble, for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try ft. 
It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 
As the hint whieh you gave me to buy it. 
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The crowded deck of an American packet from Califor- 
nia. Californian to the skipper.—** I should like a sleep- 
ing berth neow, if you please.” 

Skipper—* Why, where have you been sleeping for the 
last two weeks, since we left port?” 

Californian—‘* Wall, I've been sleeping on the top ofa 
sick man, but he’s got better now, and he says l’ve got 
to move my boots!” 


wer 





~~ 


Atan evening party,a very elderly lady was dancing 
with # young partner. A stranger approached Jerrold, 
who was looking on, and said— 

“ Pray, sir, can you tell me who is the young gentle- 
man dancing with that very elderly lady?” 

. erg of the Humane Society, { should think,” replied 
erroid. 


Oem 


Two or three provincial gentlemen—I knew thera at 
ovce to be Manchester men—were grouped together, 
staring at the giraffes in the Zoological Gardens. 

‘ Handsome creatures!” er the most enthusiastic ; 
“very handsome; beautiful colors, too, arn’t they?” 

* Humph!” observed another, staring at the spots on 
the skin, ‘‘ beautiful; but E—1 wonder if they're fast!” 


* Arrah, Teddy! and wasn’t your name Teddy 0 Byrne 
before you left old Ireland?” “ Sure, it was, my d@ariint.” 
** But, my jewel, why then do you add s, a call it 
Teddy O’Byrues now?” ‘ Why, you spalpeen, haven ¢ { 
been married since I came to Liverpool? and are you #0 
iguorant of grammatics that you don’t know when oue 
thing is added to another it becomes piwral 7” 


+ NN eee es wav eee 


“In Cork,” said O'Connell, “I ber a supernn- 
merary crier, who had been put in the place of au inva- 
lid, trying to disperse the crowd by exclaiming, with a 
stentorian voice—‘ All you blackguards that isn’t law 
yers, lave the presence of the court entirely, or I'll make 
ye, by the powers.’ ” 





Ay 
. 


When Lord Erskine was chancellor, being asked by 
the secretary of the treasury whether he would attend 
the grand ministerial) fish dinner at the end of the ses- 
sion, he answered, * To be sure I will: what would your 
fish dinner be without the Great Seal.” 


en eee eee 


An attorney, about to furnish a bill of costs, was re- 
quested by his client, a baker, ** to make itas light as he 
could.” *‘* Ah!” replied the attorney, ‘* that’s what you 
may say to your foreman, but it’s vot the way I make 

bread.” 


Ne eee eee 


Jerrold and Laman Blanchard were strolling together 
about London, discussing passionately a plan for joiuing 
Byron in Greece. Jerrold, telling the story many years 
after, said, ** But a shower of rain came on, and washed 
all the Grease out of us.” 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIBCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly per, 
after ports Dra unequalled prosperit: aod yorueiiy? 
has become # ‘ household word” to to Califor- 
pia, gladdening the fireside of rich apd poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother o7 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, aud in a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages 

17> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who he 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

0 It contains in its large, wel! filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. — 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they sbeorb the reader, cultivate s 
taste for al) that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> Itis acknew that the good influence of such 
& paper in the heme le is simost incalculable. 

{ Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their of knowledge. 

(7 Its columns are free frem polities and ail jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happy. 

(> It is for these ressons that it has for years been so 


£ 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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THE BLACK MENDICANT: | 
The Mysterious Protector, 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 





Sd 
BY JOUN BD. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 
TAB MBNDICANT. 


Ova fine evening in October, in the year 1856, 
two young men were Jounging in a balcony of « 
house, situated in the upper part of Broadway, 
iu the city of New York. They were engaged 
io conversation, and each had a cigar between 
his lips. The house to which the baleony was 
on a See MOXt 1 & fashionable 

urch, @ hands of the Ume-piece 
marked six o'clock, , rs 

‘These young mem wee doubtless waiting for 
the conclusion of evening prayors, that 
might regale their eyes with the sight of the la- 
dies as they left the church after the service was 
over, for they every now aud then cast their eyes 
towards the chief entrance, Thoy were both 
handsome, but there was a great coutrast between 
them. The elder waa of a derk » 
and appeared to be about thirty-five years of age. 
His features at first glance would not altogether 

_ Please the observer, for an expression of vanity ' 
and pride could be plainly traced on them. His | 
hair was very black, but rather too wiry to be 
considered pertect ; at the same time, the care he 

» . measu } this defect. His eyes wore 

black, large and brilliant, ‘but they could not 
Withstand a steady ! 

This individual was named Edward Mordent. ' 
He frequently spoke of his family as being one 
of the first in New Orleans, and on every possi. 
ble occasion introduced the subject of his high | 
birth, expatiating largely on his lofty connexions 
in the south. 

His companion on the balcony was named | 

_ Henry Benwn. He was a much younger and 
_handsomer man. His broad and lofty forehead | 
_ Was surrounded with curls of light brown hair, 

, and his complexion seemed like alabaster in 
comparison with his companion’s, A vague sad- 
ness could be traced in the expression of his fea- | 
tures, as if some wi matter 
on his fnind, iii oe i 

Near the chureh door, leaning on @ stick, was | 
@ mendicant, also waiting for the conclusion of 
the service. This mendicant was a veritable | 
negro. His large face was as black as ebony, | 
and formed @ strange contrast to his white hair | 
and beard. Age did not appear to have bent | 
his form, for ne still held himself erect, and 
seemed to wear the miserable rags which covered 
him with # kind of pride. He was known by | 
the name of the black mendicant, and usually | 
took his station at the doors of the most fashion- 
able churches. Jt was his custom to silently ex- 
tend his hand without making any remark. Lf a 

coin was dropped in it he bowed his acknowl. | 
edgements. Sometimes, when young girls be- 
stowed alms on him, be would smile and place 
bis hand on his heart in token of his thanks. 

We have already said it was six o’clock in the 
evening. While the mendicant stood motionless 
by the chureh door, the two young men continued 
their conversation, every now and 
then by the care they had to bestow upon their 
cigars, in order to keep them alight. 

“ Harry,” said Mordent, suddenly, throwing 
away his cigar, “ you are in Jove,” | 

Henry Berton trembled, and tried to emile. 

“ Are not you, also 1” he murmured. | 

“Not as you are. Every one is in love toa | 
certain extent; but what I mean is that your 
affections are hopelessly and foolishly entangled.” 

“Why do you suppose such to be the case 1” 

“Ab! you do not deny it! Why dol sup 
pose it? there are & thousand proofs of jt, We 
southerners, you see, are terrible observers ; we 
have the eyes of Argus. I have discovered’ 
“ What?” asked Henry, quickly. 
Edward Mordent burst into « fit of laughter, 
“ You betray yourself, my boy,” said he ; “ it 
would be cruel of me t push the matter any 
farther.” 

At the sound of laughter, the mendi 

turned round. He raised his hat and stretched 
his open hand towards the balcony. Henry 

Benton immediately took his purse from his 

pocket, and extracting from it s piece of money, 
threw it towards the beggar. The negro, after 






























he had picked it up, raised his hat again, and 
placed his hand on his beart. 

“T hate that negro,” growled Mordent, draw. 
ing his purse from hie pocket. “Here, you 














